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POETRY. 


O TELL ME NOT. 


O tell me not of dimpled cheeks, 
Aud eyes of loveliness divine; . 
And tell me not of sylph-like forms, 
Where youth and airy grace combine: 
For such were hers on whom my heart 
Its wealth of fund devotion poured, 
And yet alas! her broken vow 
Has iaught how vainly I adored. 


Ah what avail the perfect shape, _ 
‘The gentle mien, the roseate smile, 
If in the haunted bosom dwell 
The kindred fiends of guilt and guile? 
Lo! fair is you sepulchral mound, 
Where clustering flowers their sweetness 
breathe, 
Yet while iis outward beauty charms, 
Corruption darkly lurks beneath. 


tell me not though one were false, 
That truer, fonder hearts remain, 
And that amid the blushing throng 
* were wise indeed to seek again: 
Vain thought! when once the soul is left 
Its slighted worship to deplore, 
hough hope may smiie and beauty lure, 
Its first-born faith it feels no more. 


There may be hearts of heavenly mould, 
Where virtue lives enshrined below; 
Vet he that, trusting, sought in vain, 
May sure in doubt the search forego. 
Perhaps «hen disenihralled and pure, 
My spirit haauts some brighter sphere, 
Tt there may meet a full return 
For all the love it lavished here, 


TALES. * 


[Prom the London Metropolitan for A igust | 
THE MAD HOUSE OF PALERMO. 


He who has not skimmed over the silvery 
waters -f the Lipari, with a summer breeze 
right from Italy in his topsails, the smoke of 
Stromboli alone staining the unfathomable look- 
ing blue of the sky, and, as the sun dipped his 
flaming disk in the sea, put up his helm for the 
bosom of La Concha d’Oro, the Golden Shell, as 
they beautifuily call the Bay of Palermo; he 
who has not thus entered, I say, to the fairest 
spot on the face of this very fair earth, has a 
leaf worth the turning in his book of observa- 
tion. 

In ten minutes after dropping the anchor, 
with sky and water still in a glow, the men were 
all out of the rigging, the spars of the tall frigate 
were like lines pencilled on the sky, the band 
played inspiringly on the poop, and every boat 
along the gay Marina was freighted with fair 
Palermitans on its way to the strange ship. 

I was standing with the officer of the deck by 
the captain, looking at the first star, which had 
just sprung into its place like a thing created 
with a glance of the eye. 

“ Shall we let the ladies aboard, sir?” said a 
smiling middy, coming aft from the gangway. 

‘Yes, sir. And tell the boatswain’s mate to 
clear away for a dance on the quarter deck.” 

In most of the ports of the Mediterranean, a 
ship of war, on a summer cruise, is as welcome 
as the breeze from the sea. Bringing with her 
forty or fifty gay young officers overcharged 
with life and spirits, a band of music never so 
well occupied as when playing a dance, and a 
deck whiter and smoother than a ball room 
floor, the warlike vessel seems made for a scene 
of pleasure. Whatever her nation, she no sooner 
drops her anchor than she is surrounded by 
boats from the shore; and when the word is 
passed for admission, her gangway is crowded 
with the mirth-loving and warm people of these 
southern climes, as much at home on board, and 
as ready to enter, into any scheme of amuse- 
ment, as the maddest-brained midshipman could 
desire. 

The companion-hatch was covered with its 
grating, lest some dizzy waltzer should drop his 
partner into the steerage, the band got out their 
muste-stand, and the bright buttons were soon 
whirling round from larboard to starboard, with 
forms in their clasp,and dark eyes glowing over 
their shoulders, that might have tempted the 
devil out of Stromboli, 
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Being only a passenger myself, I was content- 
ed with sitting on the slide of a carronade, and 
with the music in my ear, and the twilight flush 
deepening in the fine-traced angles of the rig- 
ging, abandoning myself to the delicious list- 
lessness with which tive very air is pregnant in 
these climates of paradise. 

The light feet slid by, and the waltz, the gal- 

lopade, and the mazurka, had followed each 
other till it was broad moonlight on the decks. 
It was like a night without an atmosphere—the 
radiant flood poured down with such an invisible 
and noon-like clearness. 
** Do you see the lady leaning on that old gen- 
tleman’s arm by the hammock-rail?” said the 
first lieutenant, who sat upon the next gun, like 
myself, a spectator of the scene. 

i had remarked her well. She had been in 
the ship five or ten minutes, and in that time, it 
seemed to me, I had drank her beauty even to 
intoxication. The frigate was slowly swinging 
round to the land breeze, and the moon, trom 
drawing the curved line of a gipsey-shaped 
capella di paglia with bewitching concealment 
across her features, gradually fell upon the dark 
limit of her orbed forehead. God! what a vision 
of beauty! Solemn, and full of subdued pain as 
the coyntenance seemed, it was radiant with an 
almost supernatural light of mind. ‘Vhought and 
feeling seemed steeped into every line. Her 
mouth vas large—the only departure from the 
severest model of the Greek—and stamped with 
calmnest, as if it had been a legible word upon 
her lips. But her eyes—what can I say of their 
unnatura lightning—of the depth, the fullness, 
the wildand maniac-like passionateness of tieir 
every look? 

My cutosity was strongly moved. I walked 
aft to thecaptain, and throwing off my habitual 
reserve with some effort, approached she old 
gentleman on whose arm she leaned, and begged 
permission to lead her out fora waltz. 

“If you wish it, carissima mia!” said he turn- 
ing to her with all the tenderness in his tone of 
which the honeyed language of Italy is capa- 
ble. 

But she clung to his arm with startled close- 
ness, and without even looking at me, turned 
her lips up to his ear, and murmured ** Yaz 
piu!” 

At my request the officer on duty paid them 
the compliment of sending them ashore in one 
of the frigate’s boats, and after assisting them 
down the ladder, I stood upon the broad stair 
on the level of the water, and watched the phos- 
phoric wake of the swift cutter till the bright 
sparkles were lost amid the vessels nearer land. 
The coxswain reported the boat’s return; but 
all that belonged to the ship had not come back 
in her. My heart was left behind. 

The next morniug there was the usual bustle 
in the gun room preparatory to going ashore. 
Glittering uniforms lay about upon the chairs 
and tables, sprinkled with swords, epaulettes, 
and cocked hats; very well brushed boots were 
sent to be re-brushed, and very nice coats to 
be made, if possible, to look nicer; the ship’s 
barber was cursed for not having the hands of 
Briareus, and no good was wished to the eyes 
of the washerwoman of the last port where the 
frigate had anchored. Cologne water was in 
great request, and the purser had an uncom- 
mon number of “ private interviews.” 

Amid all the bustle, the question of how to 
pass the day was busily agitated, ‘Twenty plans 
were proposed; but the sequel—a dinner at the 
Hotel Anglais, and a“ stroll for a lark” after it— 
was the only point on which the speakers were 
quite unanimous. 

One proposition was to go to Bagaria, and see 
the Palace of Monsters. This is a villa about 
ten miles from Palermo, which the owner, 
Count Pallagonia, an eccentric Sicilian noble, 
has ornamented with some hundreds of statues 
of the finest workmanship, representing the 
form of a woman in every possible combination, 
with beasts, fishes, and birds. It looks like the 
temptation of St. Anthony on a splendid scale, 
and is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles in the world. 


Near it stands another villa, the property of 
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Prince Butera, (the present minister of Naples 
at the court of France, ) containing, in the depths 
of its pleasure grounds, a large monastery, with 
wax monks, of the size and appearance of life 
scattered about the passages, and cells, and en- 
gaged in every possible unclerical avocation. It 
ae whimsical satire on the Order, done to the 
ife. 

Another plan was to go to the Capuchin Con- 
vent, and see the dried frairs—six or eight hun- 
dred bearded old men, Baked as they died, in 
their cowls and beards, and standing against the 
walls in ghastly rows, in the spacious vaults of 
the monastery. A more infernal spectacle never 
was seen by mortal eyes. 

A drive to Montreale, a nest of a village on 
the mountain above the town, a visit to the gar- 
dens of a nobleman who salutes the stranger 
with jet d’ eau at every turning, anda lounge 
in the public promenade of Palermo itself, 
shared the honours of the argument. 

I had been in Sicily before, and was hesitating 
which of these various lions was worthy of'a se- 
cond visit, when the surgeon preposed to me to 
accompany him on a visit to a Sicilian Count 
living in the neighbourhood, who had converted 
his chateau into a lunatic asylum, and devoted 
his time and a large fortune entirely to this sing- 
ular hobby. He was the first to try the system, 
now, thank God, generally approved, of win- 
ning back reason to these most wretched of hu- 
man sufferers by kindness and gentle treat- 
ment. 

We jumped into one of the rattling calesini, 
standing in the handsome Corso of Palermo, and 
fifteen minutes beyond the gates brought us to 
the Casa dei Pazzi. My friend’s uniform and 
profession were an immediate passport, and we 
were introduced into a handsome court, sur- 
rounde! by a colonnade, and cooled by a foun- 
tain, in which were walking several well-dress- 
ed people, with books, drawing-boards, bat- 
tledores, and other means ofamusement. They 
all bowed politely as we passed, and at the door 
of the interior we were met by the Count. 

* Good God!” I exclaimed, “ she was insane, 
then!” 

It was the old man who was on board the night 
before! 

“ EF ella?” said I, seizing his arm, before he 
had concluded his bow, quite sure that he must 
understand me with a word. 

‘© Era Pazza.” We looked at me, as he an- 
swered, with a scrutiny, as if he half suspected 
my friend had brought him a subject. 

The singular character of her beauty was quite 
explained. Yet what a wreck! 

I followed the old Count around his establish- 
ment in a kind of dream, but I could not avoid 
being interested at every step. Here were no 
chains, no whips, no harsh keepers, no cells of 
stone and straw. The walls of the long corri- 
dors were painted in fresco, representing sunny 
landscapes, and gay dancing figures Fountains 
and shrubs met us at every turn. The people 
were dressed in their ordinary clothes, and all 
employed in some light work or amusement .— 
It was like what it might have been in the days 
of the Count’s ancestors—a gay chateau, filled 
with guests and dependants, with no more ap- 
parent constraint than the ties of hospitality and 
service, 

We went first tothe kitchen. Here were ten 
people, all but the cook stark mad! It was 
one of the peculiarities of the Count’s system, 
that his patients led in his house the lives to 
which they had previously been accustomed.— 
A stout Sicilian peasant girl was employed in 
filling a large brasier from the basin of a foun- 
tain. While we were watching her task, the 
fit began to come on her, and after a fierce look 
or two around the room, she commenced dash- 
ing the water about with great violence. The 
cook turned, not at all surprised, and patting 
her on the back, with a loud laugh, cried, “‘#ra- 
va, Pepina! Brava!” ringing at the same mo- 
ment a secret bell. 

A young girl of sixteen, with a sweet, smiling 
countenance, answered the summons, and im- 
mediately comprehended the case, approached 
the enraged creature, and putting her arms af- 


fectionately around her neck, whispered somes 
thing in her ear. The expression of her face 
changed immediately to a look of delight, and 
dropping the bucket, she followed the young at- 
tendant out of the room with peals of laughter. 

** Venite/” said the Count, ** you shall see 
how we manage our furies.” 

We followed across a garden filled with the 
sweetest flowers to a small room opening on a 
lawn. From the centre of the ceiling was sus- 
pended a hammock, and Pepina was already in 
it, swung lightly trom side to side by a servant, 
while the attendant stood by, and, as if in play, 
threw water upon her face at every approach. 
It had all the air ofa frolic. The violent laugh- 
ter of the pvor maniac grew less and less as the 
soothing motion and the coolness of the water 
took effect, and in a few minutes her strained 
eyes gently closed, the hammock was swung 
more and more g-ntly, and she fell asleep. 

** This,” said the Count, with a gratified 
smile, “is my substitute fora forced shower- 
bath and chains; and this,’ kissing his little at- 
tendant on the forenead, ** for the whip and the 
grim turnkey.” [blessed him in my heart. 

**Come!” said he, as we left the sleeper to 
her repose, ‘*1 must show you my grounds.” 

We followed him to an extensive garden 
opening from the back of the chateau, laid out 
originally in the formal style of an Italian villa. 
The long walks had been broken up, however, 
by beautiful arbours with grottoes in their depths, 
in which wooden figures, of the colour and size 
of life, stood or sat in every attitude of gaiety 
or grotesqueness, It was difficult, in the deep 
shadow of the vines and oleanders, not to be- 
lieve them real. We walked on through many 
a winding shrubbery, perfumed with all the 
scented flowers of the luxuriate clime, contin- 
ually surprised with little deceptions of per- 
tilective, or figures half concealed in the leaves, 
sul we emerged at the entrance of a charming 
spmmer theatre, with sodded seats, stage, or- 
chestra, and scenery complete. Orange trees, 
roses, and clematis, were laced together for a 
wall in the rear. 

“Here,” said the old man, bounding gaily 
upon the stage, ‘*here we act plays the sum- 
mer long:”” 

What! not with your patients?” 

** Si Signore! Who else?” And he went on 
to describe to us the interest they took in it, and 
the singular power with which the odd idea 
seized upon their whimsical intellects. We had 
been accompanied from the first, by a grave, 
respectable looking man, whom 1 had taken for 
an assistant. While we were Listening to the 
description of the first attempt they had made 
ata play, he started out from the group, and 
putting himself in an attitude upon the stage, 
commenced spouting a furious passage in Italian. 

The Count pointed to his forehead, and made 
a sign to us to listen. ‘he tragedian stopped at 
the end of his sentence, and after a moment’s 
delay, apparently in expectation of a reply, 
darted suddenly off and disappeared behind the 
scenes. 

* Poveretto!”? said the count, ‘it is my best 
actor!” 

Near the theatre stood a small chapel, with a 
circular lawn before it, on which the grass had 
been lately much trodden. It was surrounded 
partly by a green bank, and here the Count 
seated us, saying, with a significant look at me, 
that he would tell us a story. 

I should like to give it vou in his own words 
—still more with his own manner; for never was 
a tale told with more elegance of language, ora 
more natural and pleasant simplicity. But a 
sheet of “ wire wove”’ is not a Palermitan cava- 
liere, and the cold English has not the warm 
eloquence of the Italian. He laid aside his hat, 
ordered fruit and wine, and proceeded. 

«Almost a year ago I was called upon by a 
gentlemen of noble physiognomy and address, 
who inquired very particularly into my system. 
I explained it to him at his request, and he did 
me the honour, as you gentlemen have done, to 
go over my little establishment. He seemed 
satisfied, and with some hesitation informed me 
that he had a daughter in a very desperate state 
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of mental alienation. Would I go and see her? 

‘¢ This is not, you know, gentlemen, a public 
institution, 1am crazy,’ he said it very grave- 
ly, * quite crazy—the first of my family of fools, 
on this particular theme—and this asylum is my 
toy. Of course it is only as the whim seizes me 
that [ admit a patient; for there are some dis- 
eases of the brain seated in causes with which 
I wish not to meddle. 

However, I went. With the freedom of a 
physician I questioned the father, upon the 
road, of the girl’s history. He wasa Greek, 4 
prince of the Fanar, who had left his degraded 
people in their dirty and dangerous suburb at 
Constantinople, to forget oppression and mean- 
ness ia a voluntary exile. It was just before the 
breaking out of the last Greek revolution, and 
so many of his kinsmen and friends had been 
sacrificed to the fury of the Turks, that he had 
renounced all idea of ever returning to his coun- 


of delicately turned compliments to her beauty. 


not calculated upon the — passion of the 
sex in vain. 

flutter in her temple, only perceptible to my 
practised eye, told me that the words had found 
their way to her long-lost consciousness. 


aringlet that fell negligently over her hand, 
and asked permission to sever it from the glos- 
sy mass in which the arm under her head was 
literally buried. 


and glancing at me with the fury of a roused 
tigress, exclaimed ina husky whisper, ‘Lusciate 
me, Signore!” 


ed the Virgin in my heart. It was the first word 
she had spoken for years. 


“She lay as immovable as marble, but I had 


A thin flush in her cheek, and a 


‘*] waited a few moments, and then took up 


‘* She clutched her fingers suddenly upon it, 


**I obeyed her, and, as I left the room, thank- 


**The next day, having patched myself up 


your daughter?’ 


***My dear Katinka, my only child, fell ill 


more successfully in my leisure, in a disguise so 
absolute that not one even of my pets knew me 
as I passed through the corridor, | bowed. my- 
self up once more to her bedside. 


upon receiving distressing news from the Fanar, 
and her health and reason never rallied after. It 
is now several years, and she has lain in bed till 
her limbs are withered, never having uttered a 
word, or made a sign, which would indicate even 
consciousness of the presence of thdse about 
her.’ 

“J could not get from him that there was any 
disappointment of the heart at the bottom of it. 
It seemed to be one of those cases of sudden 
stupefaction, to which nervously sensitive minds 
are liable, after a violent burst of grief; and I 
began, before i had seen her, to indulge in 
bright hopes of starting once more the sealed 
fountains of thought and feeling. 

‘* We entered Palermo, and passing out at 
the other gate, stopped at a vine-laced casino, 
on the lip of the bay, scarcely a mile from the 
city wall. It was a pretty, fanciful place, and, 
on a bed in its inner chamber, lay the most po- 
etical-looking creature | had ever seen out of 
my dreams. Her head was pillowed in an 
abundance of dark hair, which fell away from 
her forehead in masses of glossy curls, relieving, 
with a striking effect, the wan and transparent 
paleness of a face, which the divinest chisel 
could scarcely have copied in alabaster. Dio 
mio/—how transcendent was the beauty of that 
poor girl!” 

The Count stopped, and fed his memory a 
moment, with closed eyes, upon the image. 

“At the first glance, I inwardly prt up a 
prayer to the Virgin, and determined, with her 
sweet help, to restore reason to the fairest of 
its earthly temples. I took up her shadow of a 
hand, and spread out the thin fingers in my 
palm, and as she turned her large wandering 
eye towards me, I felt that the blessed Mary 
had heard my prayer. ‘£ You shall see her well 
again,’ said I confidently. 

“Quite overcome, the Prince Ghika fell on 
the bed, and embraced his daughter’s knees in 
an agony of tears. 

** You shall not have the seccalura, gentle- 
men, of listening to the recital of all my tedious 
experiments for the first month or two. I 
brought her to my house upon a litter, placed 
her in a room filled with every luxury of the 
East, and suffered no one to approach her ex- 
cept two Greek attendants, to whose services 
she was accustomed. I succeeded in partially 
restoring animation to her benumbed limbs by 
friction, and made her sensible of music, and 
of the perfumes of the East, which I burned in 
a pastille lamp in her chamber. Here, howev 
er, my skill was baffled. I could neither amuse 
nor vex her. 
trying every possible experiment, as it seemed 
to me, my invention was exhausted, and I de- 
spaired., 

** She occupied, however, much of my mind. 
Walking up and down yonder orange alley one 

sweet morning, about two months ago, I started 
off suddenly to my chamber with a new thought. 


You would have thought me the maddest of my _ 


household, to have seen me, gentlemen. I 
turned out by the shoulders the regazza, who 
was making my bed, washed and scented my- 
_ self, as if for a ball, covered my white hairs with 
a handsome brown wig, a relic of my coxcom- 
-bical days; rouged faintly, and, with white 
_gloves, and.a most youthful appearance alto- 
gether, sought the chamber of my patient. 
*¢ She was lying with her head in the hollow 

of her thin arm, and as I entered, her dark eyes 
rested fully upon me. I approached, kissed her 
hand with a respectful gallantry, and in the ten- 
derest tones of which my damaged voice was 


eyes, and took no notice of my first salutation. 


cover of finding fault with her attitude, contriv- 


a moment or two without motion, but the mus- 


Her mind was beyond me. After |. 


“She lay with her hands clasped over her 
1 commenced with a little raillery, and under 


ed to pay an adroit compliment to the glorious 
orbs she was hiding from admiration. She lay 


cles of her slight mouth stirred just perceptibly, 
and presently she drew her fingers quickly 
apart, and locking at me with a most confiding 
expression in her pale features, a full sweet 
smile broke like sudden sunshine through her 
lips. 1 could have wept for joy. 
**1 soon acquired all the influence over her 
I could wish. She made an effort at my re- 
quest to leave her bed, and in a week or two 
walked with me in the garden. Her mind, 
however, seemed to have capacity but for one 
thought, and she soon began to grow unhappy, 
and would weep for hours. I endeavoured to 
draw from her the cause, but she only buried 
her face in my bosom, and wept more violent- 
ly, till one day, sobbing out her broken words 
almost inarticulately, 1 gathered her meaning. 
She was grieved that 1 did not marry her! 
Poor girl!” soliloquized the Couni after a 
a brief pause, ** she was only true to her wo- 
man’s nature. Insanity had but removed the 
veil of custom and restraint. She would have 
broken her heart betore she had betrayed such 
a secret, with her reason. 
“1 was afraid at last she would go melancholy 
mad, this one thouglt preyed so perpetually on 
her brain—and | resolved to delude her into the 
cheerfulness necessary to her health by a mock 
ceremony. 
‘**The delight with which she received my 
promise almost alarmed me. 1 made several de- 
lays, with the hope that in the convulsion of 
her feelings a ray of reason would break through 
the darkness; but she took every hour to heart, 
and | found it was inevitable. 
“You are sitting, gentlemen, in the very 
scene of our mad bridal. My poor grass has 
not yet recovered, you see, from the tread of 
the dancers. Imagine the spectacle. Tue 
chapel was splendidly decorated, and at the bot- 
tom of the lawn stood three long tables, cover- 
ed with fruits and flowers, and sprinkled here 
und there with bottles of coloured water (to 
imitate wine) sherbets, cakes, and other such: 
innocent things as I could allow my crazy ones. 
They were all invited.” 
“Good God!” said the surgeon, your luna- 
tics!” 
* All! all! And never was such a sensation 
produced in ahousebold since the world was 
created. Nothing else was talked of for a week. 
My worst patients seemed to suspend for the 
time their fits of violence. I sent to town for 
quantities of trickey stuffs, and allowed the wo- 
men to deck themselves entirely after their own 
taste. You can conceive nothing like the busi- 
ness they made of it! Such apparitions! Santa 
Maria! stall I ever forget that Babel! 
‘* The morning came. My bride’s attendants 
had dressed her from her Grecian wardrobe, 
and with her long braids parted over her fore- 
head, and hanging back from her shoulders to 
her very heels, her closefitted jacket, of gor- 
geous velvet and gold, her costly bracelets, and 
the small spangled slippers upon her unstock- 
inged feet, she was positively an angelic vision 
of beauty. Her countenance was thoughtful, 
but her step was unusually elastic, and a small 
red spot, like a rose-leaf under the skin, blush- 
ed through the alabaster paleness of her cheek. 


miration. The women were kept from her at 
first with great difficulty, and it was only by 
drawing their attentiton to their own gaudier 
apparel, that their anxiety to touch her was dis- 
tracted. ‘The men looked at her, as she passed 
along like a queen of love and beauty, and their 
wild, gleaming eyes, and quickened breaths, 
showed the effect of such loveliness upon the 
unconcealed feelings. Ihad multiplied my at- 
tendants, scarce knowing how the excitement of 
the scene might affect them, but the interest of 
the occasion, and the imposing decencies of 
dress and show, seemed to overcome them ef- 
fectually. The most sane guests at a bridal 
could scarce have behaved with more propriety. 

‘*The ceremony was performed by an elder- 
ly friend of mine, the physician to my establish. 
ment. Old aslam, gentlemen, I could have 
wished that ceremony to have been in earnest: 
As she lifted up her large liquid eyes to heaven, 
and swore to be true to me till death, I forgot 
my manhood, and wept.“ If had been youn- 
ger—ma che porcheria! 

‘After the marriage the women were invited 
to salute the bride, and then all eyes in my na- 
tural party turned at once to the feast. 1 gave 
the word. Fruits, cakes, and sherbets, disap- 
peared with the rapidity of magic, and then the 
music struck up from the shrubbery, and they 
danced as you see by the grass. 

“| committed the bride to her attendants at 
sunset; but I could with difficulty tear myself 
away. On the following day I called at her 
door, but she refused tosee me. The next and 
the next I could gain no admittance without ex- 
erting my authority. On the fourth moming I 
was permitted to enter. She had resumed her 
usual dress, and was sad, calm, and gentle. She 
said little, but seemed lost in thought, towhich 
she was unwilling or unable to give utterance. 

“She has never spoken of it since Her 
mind, I think, has nearly recovered its te, but 
her memory seems confused. I scarce think 
she remembers her illness, and its singular 
events, as more than a troubled dream. On all 
the common affairs of life she seems qutte sane, 
and I drive out with her daily, and hare taken 
her once or twice to the opera. Last 1ight we 
were strolling on the Marina when yom frigate 
came into the bay, and she proposed te join the 
crowd and go off to hear the music. Wewent 
on board as you know; and now, if you choose 
to pay your respects to the lady who refused to 
waltz with you, take another sip of your sher- 
bet and wine, and come with me. 

To say more would be trespassing perhaps 
on the patience of my readers, but certainly on 
my own feelings. I have described this singu- 
lar case of madness and its cure, because | think 
it contains in itself the seeds of much philoso- 
phy on the subject. Itis only within a very 
tew years that these poor sufferers have been 
treated otherwise than as the possessors of in- 
carnate devils) whom it was necessary to 
scourge with unsparing cruelty. Ifthis literal 
statement ofa cure in the private mad house of 
the eccentric Conte of Palermo, induce 
the fmnends ofasingle unfortunate maniac to 
adopt a kind and rational system for his restora- 
tion, the writer will have been repaid for bring- 
ing circumstances before the public, which have 
since had much to do with his own feelings. 


A FOREST FOUNDLING. 
From the New Brunswick Standard 

Adverse as we are to the practice of seizing 
on any little local incident and rendering it the 
subject of embellished detail, yet we occasion- 
ally hear of occurrences so touching and pathetic 
in their nature as to awaken our sympathies,and 
interest usin their narration. Of such a na- 
ture is that which we now present to the rea- 
der. 

Mr. Charles Bearghan left the north east part 
of this Province a short time ago, and took what 
is called the upper road from Fredericton to 
St. Stephens, on his way to the United States. 
On the 5th August he passed the thriving vil- 
lage at Hart’s Mills, on the Rushagonis, very 
early inthe morning, and expected to reach 
Trew’s tavern, at the Piskahagan, by night.— 
Properly equipped for the woods,furnished with 
suitable provisions, his blanket, his axe slung 
behind, and his gun on his shoulder, he trudg- 
ed gaily along until he arrived at Shin creek, 
which is unbridged, and was at that time much 
swoln with late rains. A woodman seidom 
hesitates at such obstacles: he proceeded up the 
bank of the stream, and set about felling a tree 
across it, to serve as a temporary bridge; it 


susceptible, breathed into her ear a succession. 


My maniacs received her with shouts of ad- 


swung aside in falling, and, launching into deep 


water, it moved majestically dowa the stream. 
Our traveller “ looked and looked, and wist not 
what todo.” He was not inclined to resume 
the axe; and therefore resolved to proceed up 
stream, in hopes of finding a favorable place for 
crossing. At length he arrived at one of those 
placid-looking pools which form deep stretches 
in our rivers, and are generally termed still-wa- 
ter places. Here he made a kind of raft suffi- 
cient to bear up his clothes and gun, and keep 
them dry, while he swam over and drew them 
after him. He was soon busily engaged in re- 
habiting his limbs, and refreshing himself with 
a bit of biscuit, seated on the flowery margin of 
a natural meadow, which extended along the 
banks of the stream; when his ear was startled 
by a whining noise resembling the sounds fre- 
quently uttered by young bears. He instantly 
seized his gun, examined the touchhole and re- 
primed, then clapping a ball into the barrel, 


*¢with look intent, 
“And eye and ear attentive bent,” 


he stole cautiously towards the spot whence the 
sounds issued. They were no longer uttered, 
but he now and then heard a crackling noise 


ing motion of the twig and spray, but could not 
discover what caused them. Convinced, how- 
evrr, that he had some animal to encounter, his 
gun was at his shoulder, and his finger on the 
trigger. He then silently reasoned with him- 
self whether or not be should fire at random, 


an action, for no animal is more furious than a 
wounded bear. As thus he mused, his eyes 
became suddenly dilated, his heart throbbed 
violently, he raised himself erect, and let the 
butt of his gun drop quickly to the ground!— 
What did he see? What did he gaze at? Be- 
hold! among the raspberry bushes—and seen 
through the interstices of their many twinkling 
leaves of dewy green—behold? he sees a beau- 
tiful infantile arm fitfully stretched out, and lit- 
tle taper fingers plucking the rich, ripe, crim- 
son fruit. 

Aftgr he had experienced the first flush of 
the mingled emotions of surprise at the extra- 
ordinary sight—of horror at the bare idea of his 
gun and his intended act—and of pleasure in 
the expectation of meeting society in these 
deep and solemn solitudes, our traveller advanc- 
ed, and beheld a little girl about seven years old 
sedulously engaged in pulling and eating of the 
abundant wild berries which were spread in 
gteat variety over that naturally rich and ver- 
dant spot. She appeared to be an interesting 
child; her clothes had a respectable look, albeit 
they were most wofully rent and worn; her fair 
hair played in disordered ringlets over her cheek, 
which was begrimed and pale, and her soft blue 
eyes were red with weeping. She burst out 
into wild hysteric wailings, which sunk sudden- 
ly into convulsive sobs, 


The traveller was lostin utter amazement, 
and hemmed aloud, toattract the child’s atten- 
tion. Alarmed, in her turn, at his appearance, 
half habited as he was, she screamed—fled a 
few steps—fell, and covered her face with her 
hands. He was quickly by her side; and used 
the kindest and most soothing expressions to 
gain her confidence and calm her fears. She 
had fallen more from bodily weakness than from 
fear, although she had been greatly alarmed at 
the unexpected appearance of the stranger. At 
length she ventured to look up, and, with a 
sweet but languid smile, said, slowly and faint- 
ly, “O now—Lam sure you won’t hurt me—O 
lam very sure you will not kill me.”  *¢ Kill 
you! God forbid,” was the full-hearted reply. 
‘| am very tired—I’ve been very, very hun- 
gry; but I got plenty raspberries here—I only 
eat the goody ones; 1 never take themas have 
the spiders on ’em; mother bid me not to.”—~ 
‘‘Where is your mother, my dear child” eager- 
ly inguired the traveller; and he was answered, 
with the greatest simplicity, “she’s st home, 
sir, I guess—but mam don’t know wherelI be 
—I can’t find out the way home ever so long.” 
“What! my child, have you strayed, and are 
lost! Come to that flowery knoll with me, God 
has sent me to preserve your life. Come, and 
I will give you some nice biscuit, and a bit of 
meat. You are weak and worn, butI will take 
care of you.” The poor innocent’s soul burst 
forth ina flood of grateful tears, not attended 
with that hysteric affection which she had late- 
ly suffered. She derived great relief from 
weeping, and prepared to follow her new bene- 
factor, but the excitement she had just experi- 
enced, acting on her sensitive, delicate, and ex- 


hausted frame, had shaken every nerve, and 


among the underbrush, and perceived a twitch- _ 


but experience cautioned him against so rash — 
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completely prostrated her strength. She was 
unable to walk, but the kind and generous 
Bearghan carried her to the bank of the river 
where he had left his liltle store, and judicious- 
ly regaled her with spare and gradual portions 
of food. 

As soon as she was moderately refreshed, 
her artless answers to his inquiries informed 
him that hername was Lydia Harner; her pa- 
rents live near Hartt’s Mills; she had been sent 
with dinner to her father, who was making shin- 
gles a little way in the woods, but missed the 
right track, got bewildered, and wandered 
astray. ‘**When I knew [ was lost,” she said, 
“O I was very frightened—I screamed, and ran 
about, and threw away father’s dinner.” It ap- 
pears that she walked the first night uptil she 
sank down, nearly stupefied with fatigue. The 
traveller asked if she was not afraid when it grew 
dark, as she was allalone and lost in the woods; 
to which she replied, “I was a kind of frighten- 
ed all the time; but when 1 lay down I said my 
prayers, that mam larnt me, and then I wan't 
frightened.” “Do you rember the prayer?” 
O I does, sir, it is: | will lay me down in peace, 
and take my rest; for it is thou, Lord, only that 
makest me to dwell in safety; and into thy hands 
1 recommend my spirit, my soul, and my body; 
for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, thou God 
of trath! Amen.” 

Mr. Bearghan next began to considder how 
the child was to be brought along. He was 
sixteen miles past her father’s, and his busi- 
ness would not allow him to return; he was 
about twelve miles from Trew’s, and no house 
between. The child was unable to walk; he 
rigged out a contrivance by means of his blan- 
ket, and carried her forward on hisback. ‘The 
delightful consciousness of performing a good 
action buoyed up his spirits and nerved his 
frame, and he beguiled the rigor of his labori- 
ous task by the prattle of his little foundling, 
who had now become more sprightly and free. 

As he journeyed along, he inquired if she 
had seen any wild beasts in the woods; and 
she answered “No, I didn’t—only once— 
Two black dogs were coming to me—they were 
not Mr. Burpe’s dogs—they stopt, and one stuod 
up on his hind feet—they didn’t bark, but run- 
ned away again.” Our traveller smiled at the 
child’s simplicity, while she continued to say— 
“Q sir, last night—O when I woke in the mid. 
dle of the night, O how glad I was! I thought 
I was close to home, for I heard the cattle tram- 
pling about me. I couldn’t see nothing; none 
of them had bells—and when I called Star and 
O, I was glad, and my 
heart was beating—I lay very still, too, to listen, 
and so Ijust dropt away asleep again. Wasn’t 
it a pity, they were all gone in the morning.” 
“Providence seems to have defended you in an 
especial manner, my child, against hidden dan- 
gersand death,” said the traveller. 

Having carried his helpless charge until day- 
light was gone, his fatigue was increased by the 
difficulty of walking on an almost trackless road 
in the dark, andthe moon did not rise until near 
ten o’clock. At length he arrived at a deserted 
log hut, within two miles of Trew’s, and almost 
exhausted, he determined to make a short step 
page torecruit. Here he thought to leave the 
child, wrapped in the Blanket, whilst he should 
hurry on, and send back immediate relief. He 
struck a light, partook of some refreshments 
with her, but found great difficulty in getting 
her to consent to remain behind. After he had 
prepared a pretty comfortable bed for her, and 
placed her snugly in it, he sat down to watch 
until she should fall asleep. The moon had 
just risen, and before he started, he gently ap- 
proached the child, to find if she were perfectly 
composed; he held the light towards her, she 
opened her blue eyes full upon him, averted her 
head, and sobbed. ‘*No!” exclaimed the tra- 
veller, “By all that’s sacred, | swear I will not 
leave you behind!” He forthwith slung his axe 
and his gun, resumed his former equipment, 
raised little Lydia from her lonely couch, and 
carried her safely to the long-looked for house 
of entertainment. Although it was quite late, 
Capt. Josiah Trew was easily roused to admit 
the toilworn traveller and his little companion, 
who now stood beside him at the threshold; for 
something told him that it was more seemly that 
she should walk than be carried into the house. 
He had also tied a handkerchief under her chin, 
in the fashion of a gipsey head dress. 

They were soon placed by a comfortable 
fire in a good house, well stored, and bles- 
sed with a hearty and hospitable landlord.— 
The females, as is the custom of the country, 


were speedily afoot, and busy preparing the re- 


quired repast. We fancy we can see the 
mirth lit countenance of facetious Josiah beam- 
ing with downright exultation, as he issued his 
multifarious orders for every viand the house 
could afford to comfort the wearied travellers. 
We can also fancy that we see his feautures 
o’er clouded and his eye glistening with genu- 
ine feeling as he related that the whole coun- 
try side had been up and in search of a child 
lost in the woods; that parties had gone in all 
directions, but unhappily without success, and 
that one of the people, deeply distressed on the 
occasion, was now in the house. Our traveller 
immediately exclaimed that Providence had 
made him the happy instrument of recovering 
that lost child, who now sat before them. Every 
one flew round the little girl, examined and 
fondled her, and vented exclamations of amaze- 
ment and satisfaction. During this sudden bus- 
tle, a person from the adjoining chamber rush- 
ed wildly in among the company, snatched the 
hand of little Lydia, gazed on her fora moment, 
then clasped her to his bosom, It was her fa- 
ther! 

What a scene was here! what an overflowing 
of the finest feelings which adorn humanity! 
what a gratifying interchange of those affec- 
tions which spring from sincerity and truth! 
But what tongue can tell, what pen portray 
the varied emotions which fleeted in rapid suc- 
cession through the minds of that painfully hap- 
Py group! The half-frantic joy and gratitude of 
the parent—the wandering fits of delight 
of the enfeebled little sufferer—the conscious 
self-satisfaction of the deliverer—the officious 
but sincere gratulations of the excited inmates 
—must all be estimated by the susceptibility of 
the reader. 

The beautiful train of circumstances which 
Providence employed in this affecting story is 
worthy of serious consideration. Ifthe travel- 
ler had passed Hart’s Mill’s when people were 
stirring abroad;,if Shin creek had been bridged; 
if the tree had fallen across; ifhe had no gun 
when he thoughta bear was by—if these facts 
had happened, the child might have perished. 


ALI BEN YUSUF. 
AN ARABIAN TALE, 


From the earliest years of my life, when my 
hopes of the future shone like the mirage of the 
desert, [ had a strong desire to see distant lands, 
and to become acquainted with their manners. 
{ had heard even in our encampment that there 
were nations in Frangistan where the women 
went unveiled without fear and without shame; 
where the men were entirely ignorant of war, 
and careless of the duty which they owed to 
their ancestors: where the gold that is dug from 
the mountain is worshipped as a god; and where 
yet the laws prove strong enough to repress the 
violent and protect the weak. 


It was a wanderer of our tribe, Haroun Ebn 
Walid, who had served for some years on board 
a Frankish vessel, that first filled my mind with 
these stories, as the wild ass is filled with wind 
of the desert. I used to sit with him for hours 
at the door of histent whenthe work of the 
lay was done, and while our warriors were di- 
viding the spoil which the prophet had given 
them. For hours have I sat listening to his 
tales, as the rose listens to the song of the night- 
ingaie, until my father, (God resthis soul in 
paradise!) alarmed at my absence from the fami- 
ly tent, came to call me to the evening repast. 

Years rolled on, and asI rose up to manhood, 
[buckled on the cimetar of my father, and 
took my place with the warriors of my tribe.— 
They were the eagles of the desert that wrest 
the prey from the mouth of the strong. Swift 
were they as the pillars of the fire that swept 
the tops of the distant hills; their shout struck 
terror into the valiant: and God and the prophet 
gave them the riches of the earth. Not small 
was the share that was carried to my tent; for 
Selamni, the daughter of the chief, had looked 
upon the young warrior with the eyes of love, 
and the hopes of our tribe waited on our espou- 
sals. The days rolled on in gladness, and the 
nights passed away with-hope. Thus went the 
years until the week before Selamni and I were 
to be united. A caravan of Frankish merchants 
were passing the desert, and our chief called us 
to attack. “Come, Ali,” said he, “ shall the 
tent of Selamni want ornaments while her war- 
rior sits basking in the sun? Shall she need 
garments whe the daughters of the infidel have 
enough and sonie to spare?” “Never, chief,” I 
said, and, grasping the blade that had seen ma- 
ny battles, I called my faithful steed to my side, 


—= 


and, mounting him, we vanished like the mo- | course of one moon I was able to look forth with 


tion of a whirlwind. 


We stationed ourselves in the path through | 


which the caravan must pass. 


no signs of our adversaries approached. 
men began to murmur, when Walid, one of the 


ease upon my native wilderness. 


looked forth upon the ocean of sand beneath, I 
quickest of the tribe, called out—* Silence | perceived a messenger approaching quickly 
brothers! If my eyes do not deceive me, yon to the gate below. His dress and his manner 
distant hillock alone hides our prey from us: | of riding showed him to be an Arab; while from 


the mist that veils its top shows plainly that his features I judged him to be one of our own 
there is acompany below.” ‘ By the soul of company. My heart beat violently, and I wait- 


our father Ishmael!” exclaimed the chief, “thou 
art right, Walid. Ali, draw off part of the men 


while we combat them in the front.” 

I accordingly took part of our warriors, and, 
riding behind a sloping hill, we waited impati- 
ently for the sound of combat. We heard it at 


ed his nearer approached with anxiety. 


| At last he came near enough to be fully dis- 
to the left, and do thou attack them in the rear tinguishable, and I knew him at once for Ya- 
_goub, the son of our chief, and the brother of 


'Selamni. I hurried down to meet him, and 
reached the entrance-gate just as one of the 
Nazarenes was abouttoopen it. He applied 


length, and stood eagerly waiting the sign which | the key, the bolt flew back, and Yagoub enter- 


was to hurry us on the foe. 
musketry and the ring of sabres continued, and 
impatient, l rode a short distance from our con- 
cealment to have a fuller view of the battle. — 
There I beheld our chief engaged with upwards 


of twenty horsemen; twelve of his men were | phet be on them!) resign him instantly or wait 
down, and the rest, pressed by the number of 


their foes, were rapidly giving back. I could 
stand this sight no longer. “In the name of Al- 
lah and the prophet,” I shouted, “come on!” 
They obeyed my. call; and in a moment I found 
myself at the head of my warriors, and rapidly 
approaching the foe. We endavored to take 
them inthe flank, and for this purpose were 
making a circuit rounda small hill of land, when 
upwards of twenty Frankish horse (the owners 
of the treasure who had hastily raounted to pro- 
tect their property) metus inthe turn, The 
leader of them was a young man richly habited 
and well armed. He drew a pistol as he ap- 
proached and fired it in my face; I returned it 
with a stroke of my cymetar, which he rapidly 
eluded, and drawing his sword, commenced a 
furious attack. By this time my men were fully 
engaged with his companions; and our chief, 
seeing that we had begun the combat, wheeled 
round upon his pursuers. The contest was 
desperate, and I found that all my skill was need- 
ful to deal with my antagonist. At length his 
weapon broke while aiming a furious blow at 
me, andI thought myself secure of conquest; 
but the prophet had decreed otherwise; for, 
just as I had rushed on him, exulting in the hope 
of victory, a ball, fired by one of his compa 
nions, stguck me in the breast. The combat— 
the noise of the struggle—the light of the day 
faded before me, and I sunk insensible. 


I was awoke from my trance by some one 
throwing water on my face. The sense of re- 
freshment and coolness which it gave was like 
the gales of paradise to the brow of Eblis, when, 
from the depth of his burning habitation, he 
soars to the gate of the seventh heaven, IL 
opened my eyesand beheld one of the giaours 
of the desewt, a Nazarene monk, who support- 
ed me in his arms, while one of his companions 
sprinkled my face with the cooling stream - 
Instinctively I turned myself away, but was un- 
able torise. ‘Be not afraid, my son,” he said; 
“if our faiths have separated us in opinion, they: 
have not destroyed the common bonds of huma- 
nity. Land this brother will bear thee to our 
dwelling, from whence, when thy wounds are 
cured, thou mayst bend thy steps to the dwell- 
ing of thy tribe.” 

* Céase Infidel,” I exclaimed, ‘* to taunt me 
with words whom otherwise thou couldst not 
overcome. Well I know the tender mercies of 
thy sect; well 1 Know that they would sefl their 
own fathers for the gold of the mountains. Leave 
me here to die, but taunt me not with thine af- 
fected generosity.” “My son,” said the old man, 
‘fone God looks on the Christain and the Islam- 
ite; in His name I will bear thee hence, and from 
him alone I look for recompense. 


I had no power to resist; the monk, taking 
off his upper garment, wrapped me in it, and 
thus was I borne to one of those dwellings in 
the desert in which the Nazarene dervishes 
have their abode. Here I found three of my 
companions, with the young Frank who had 
been my antagonist. He had been cut down 
soon after I had fallen, by Walid, who himself 
had been shot with a pistol ball about five mi- 
nutes after. I rapidly recovered my health 
without any other annoyance than the repeated 
exhortations of the monks to give up my faith 
and blaspheme the prophet. To their invita- 
tions I always turned a deaf ear; and in the 


Still the report of ed with rage and anxiety in his looks, “Giaour,’ 


‘he said to the monk as he came in, ‘‘ how dare 
you detain within your walls a son of the desert. 
Where is Ali whom you stole away after our 
battle with the Franks? (the curse of the pro- 


the consequence. 
gracious lord, I know nothing of the person 


we did bring hither, but whether he was one I 
know not.” At these words I stepped forward, 
and seizing Yagoub by the hand, I exclaimed, 
“fam here, my friend! but where is Selamni? 
Where are the tribe? Where is thy father, our 
chieftain?” ‘*For the tribe,” he returned, 
“they are gone—all have fallen, and there is 
not one left to reap the spoil of the infidel; but 
for Selamni, where she is L know not. She, I 


the desert was destroyed. 

At this news | tore my turban from my head 
and rolled myself inthe dust. My friend strove 
to comfort me, but in vain; and for two days i laid 
in a raging fever, raving against Allah, the pro- 
phet, and myself. Among those that waited 
on me in the monastery of San Georgio, was a 
a young monk of prepossessing countenance; 
his features evidently stamped him as a native 
of the desert, while his extreme youth (for he 
did not seem to be more than thirteen) made 
him doubly interesting. This young man was 
my especial attendant; and such was his benevo- 
lence of temper and benignity of manner that I 
became in no slight degree attached to him.— 
Often did 1 blame myself for becoming so much 


prophet himself, had he lived, must have loved 
Georgio. When I first told him of my intention 
of quitting the monastery, I perceived his eye. 
lids tremble, and his whole frame undergo a 
violent convulsion. Thinking that this arose from 
a wish to leave this aslyum, Lsaid to him, ‘But, 
Georgio, why should Ali go without his friend? 


your fathers and to the prophet of your race, 
and by the living Allah Lswear to you that you 
shall share my hopes and partake in my pros- 
perity.” 

His answer was only tears. I was unable to 
gain a single word in reply, and we parted, I 
promising to see him in the evening ere I quit- 
ted the monastery with Yagoub. 

The evening came; the sun had sunk beneath 
the sands of the desert, our horses were sad- 
dled at the gate, and the old Nazarene who pre- 
sided over the monastery drew near to bid us 
adieu, when | beheld Georgio standing in the 
shade of the gate. His countenance was pale 
as the evening sky—yet it was calm, and his 
whole manner looked like one who had worked 
up His soul to bear that which was inevitable. 
L approached him and took his hand. ‘* Once 
more, Georgio,” said I, ‘I offer you my protec- 
tion and the home of my fathers. Think ere 
you cast away the offer, to dwell an outcast 
among strangers to your name and country.” 
He replied not, and I turned to go, when, 
with a convulsive effort, he sprang forward,— 
“Stop, Ali,” said he, “‘and you, Yagoub Ben 
Walid, stop awhile. There is time yet before 
you, for your journey, and I have much to say 
ere that journey is taken.” [ started at the 
sound of his voice, which differed greatly from 
that which he had hitherto addressed me, and 
with Yagoub I followed him into a little retired 
room belonging to the place. When we entered 
and alone he threw back his cow! that had hich. 
erto hid his features. —* Look,—Ali,” said he, 


“behold, Yagoub; do you not recognize these 


But where was my Selamni all this time?— 

The morn- Where were the relics of our tribe which on 

ing shone brightly, and the sands of the that morning had gone forth in the triumph of 

desert sparkled like molten silver: the morn hope? I knew not nor heard for some time 

passed by and the noon approached, yet ‘still after I entered the Nazarene habitation; but one 

eet morning as I stood upon the battlements and 
| 


The old porter bowed low as he replied, ‘“My 


of whom you speak. Several half-dea: persons 


believe, fell on the morning when the pride of 


united to any enemy of the prophet, but the | 


Return once more with me to the dwellings of 
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features? or is the form of Selamni alike indif- 
ferent to her lover and her brother?” 

I staggered back as when the ball of the infi- 
del struck my bosom. ‘* Selamni!” [ exclaimed, 
“and here! What has brought you to this 
place, or how is it that you have assumed this 

arb?” Yagoub was not so patient. » “ False 
girl!” he cried as he drew forth his dagger, ‘*by 
what hellish plot hast thou been brought hither? 
or why hast thou dishonoured thy father by put- 
ting on the dress of the stranger? But thy life 
shall pay the forfeit, and my hand redeem the 
honour of our house.” So saying, he sprang 
forward; but 1 was as quick as himself, and leap- 
ing on him, I wrested the weapon from his hand. 
He struggled violently, while Sclamni clung to 
me in an agony of fear. At length casting 
away his sword which still hung around him,— 
“Why,” he cried © should I wear this any more? 
Dishonoured by my sister, taunted by my bro- 
ther, and unable to revenge myself, let me 
henceforth throw aside this token of manhood, 
and live like a woman, since I am treated as 
one.” With difficulty I succeeded in appeas- 
ing hem; and when he was cool enough to listen 
1 begged of Selamni to relate how she had come 
into the monastery of San Georgio, and why 
she had taken the dress of the inhabitants. 

Her tale was short. The morning after our 
excursion, a hostile tribe had attacked our en- 
campment, and after a deadly conflict with the 
remaining defenders, had succeeded in carrying 
off the women and children. Selamni had con- 
trived to escape, by throwing herself among the 
dead warriors, till the enemy had retired, and 
in the gloom of night set forth to meet our re- 
turning party. Imperfectly acquainted as she 
was with the path we had taken, she yet reach- 
ed the scene of contest, where, to her horror, 
she beheld her father stretched lifeiess, with 
the hope of the tribe around him. Flying from 
the fatal scene, she had fallen in with a monk, 
who, after comforting her as much as possible, 
had conveyed her to the monastery; and here, 
to avoid scandal, she had taken the garb of 
manhood. It was to her that I was indebted for 
the attention I had received; her hand had 
smoothed my pillow, her eye had watched over 
my rest; and there needed little persuasion now 
to induce her to accompany us tothe dwellings 
of our fathers. 

The night breeze sighed heavily over the 
waste of sand, as we rode from the gate of the 
monastery of San Georgio. The moon had not 
risen, but her light began to be perceptible over 
the distant horizon, and the mists of the desert 
began tn vanish as she came nearer to view. 
We had rode rapidly for six hours, and she had 
nearly reached the meridian, when the quick 
ear of Yagoub detected a noise at some distance 
on our left, The sounds were of a mixed cha- 
racter, between the trampling of horsemen and 
the sound of camels; and to a wanderer in the 
desert, every unknown sound communicates 
terror; we struck off rapidly in the opposite 
direction. For some time the noise seemed to 
decrease in the distance, and we hoped to shun 
those from whom it proceeded, whoever they 
might be: when suddenly, and without any pre- 
vious warning, we heard it again directly befure 
us. 

What to do now, we knew not, nor had we 
much time for consideration, for ina few mo- 
ments, a company of armed horsemen, accom- 
panied by several on camels, armed with gin- 
gals, or short cannon, rushed upon us. Yagoub 
fell valiantly fighting by my side; and, afier lay- 
ing several of their nnmber upon the earth, I 
was run through the body, while Selamni was 
torn shrieking from my arms, placed upon a 
horse, and the Whole company vanished amid 
the darkness, 

I need not go into my subsequent adventures. 
I recovered by the care of a tribe of friendly 
Arabs, who had pitched not far from the place 
where I fell, and who had heard the noise of 
the conflict. After remaining nearly a whole 
year with them, I was elected their chief; and 
for more than three years, at the head of my 
followers, plundered all that came in my way, 
without mercy or compassion. All that I valued 
was taken from me, and I was like the thirsty 
leopard of the desert, when he finds the foun- 
tain where he had hoped to quench his thirst, 
dried up. 

At length the Pacha of Mesraim determined 
to send an expedition into Arabia. ‘The tribes 
assembled to consider how to repel the threat- 
ened invasion, and it was determined to join our 
forces with the discomfited hordes which were 
driven from Upper Egypt, and to await the mo- 
ment of the enemy’s attack. 


1 was appointed to command five hundred of 
our fleetest Arabs, and to hover in the track of 
the enemy forthe purpose of embarrassing his 
advance. We had ridden all day from the sun 
rising, when one evening we came into full view 
of the enemy’s camp. All there seemed jol- 
lity and feasting; bowls of forbidden wine went 
round, and the air resounded with the voice of 
mirth. ltook the opportunity, end communi- 
cating my plan to those arouud, made a wide 
circuit until midnight. I had sent word toour 
troops of my intention, and requested them to 
send a body of men to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives; and at midnight, having arrived at 
the encampment of the enemy, | dismounted, 
and crawled slowly along to reconnoitre. All 
was still; the sentinels stumbered on their posts, 
and every thing was favorable. In a few mo- 
ments we broke with loud shouts into the midst 
of them, and ere they could grasp their arms they 
were put to the sword. 


With four or five followers, 1 made my way to 
the tent of the Pacha, but I was too late, he 
had escaped on the first alarm. On the floor 
lay a female to all appearance devoid of life. 
Moved with compassion, I went hastily to raise 
her, when, gracious Allah! it was Selamni her- 
self. Leaving her in the care of my followers, 
[ pursued with tenfold fury the work of destruc- 
tion. It was now plain by whom she had been 
seized, and for what purpose. The thought 
was madness, and nothing could appease the 
fire that burnt in my bosom, until weariness pre- 
vented me from pursuing further the work of 
blood. 

The enemy were totally dispersed, and those 
that escaped the sword were stopped by the 
troops stationed in the rear. Lreturned to Selam- 
ni, and in two days more, by which time the va- 
rious tribes were collected, took the way to my 
dwelling. My fears on her account were vain. 
She had, as I supposed, been seized by a par- 
ty of the Pacha’s troops to adorn his harem, 
but had never occupied apartments in it. Struck 
by her beauty, he had treated her with unwon- 
ted kindness and forbearance; but fearful of an 
attempt torescue her from his hands, he had 
brought her with him on this expedition. Our 
nupitials were soon after celebrated, and we 
have lived in peace tosee ourchildren’s chil- 
dren grow up around us. 


Saturpay, Ocroser 11, 1834. 


Mr. Mills, the AZronaut, descended in safety 
with his balloon on Monday evening, about 6 
o’clock, at Mr. Benj. Lippincott’s farm, near 
Moorestown, N. J. about ten miles from Cam- 
der. He received prompt assistance in secu:- 
ing his balloon, and returned to his lodgings 
about ten o’clock the same evening. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 


Young Men, will be held in Carlisle, on the 
first Tuesday of November. It is expected 
that every county in the state will be repre- 
sented. The proceedings will, it is expected, 
possess strong interest, as many important 
facts, in relation to the progress of the cause, 
will be stated, and several eloquent addresses 
delivered. 


REWARD. 

We learn that the Mayor has offered a re- 
ward of jive hundred dollars, for the arrest and 
conviction of the base assassin who murdered 
young Perry, at the election, in Loeust Ward, 
on Friday night last. 


One hundred and eighty seven deaths occurred 
in Philadelphia during the week ending on 
Saturday last. Of these, 29 persons are re- 
presented as having perished of cholera, and 


sixteen of diarrhea. We believe, however, 


We learn that a Temperance Convention of. 


that the fatal epidemic has totally disappeared 
from our city, which is now in the enjoyment 
of its usual health. The weather for the last 
day or two has been clear, cool and delightful. 
But one case of cholera has been reported at 
the office of the Board of Health since the 2d 
inst. 

Rail-Road Accident.—An accident occurred 
to the locomotive on the Frenchtown and New 
Castle Rail-Road, on Wednesday last. By 
the starting cf a bolt, the water leaked out of 
the boiler into the furnace, and thus stopped the 
progress of the train, but without any injury to 
the engine. The locomotive was unhitched 
from the cars, and sufficient power of steam 
raised on it to take it alone to Frenchtown, four 
iniles distant. The cars remained in statu quo 
till help was obtained fromm Frenchtown, to 
drag the whole train with the passengers (ex- 
cept some young gentlemen who preferred 
trudging on foot through the mire, which was 
something less than half leg deep, on an ave- 
rage,) to that place, where they arrived, all 
safe, after being detained four hours on the 
road. 


A Father Tried for the Murder of his Son 


On Tuesday last, the trial of John Winchell, 
of Suffield, Connecticut, was held before the 
Superior Court, in session at Hartford, for 
the murder of his son Uriah Winchell, It ap- 
peared in evidence that a bitter controversy had 
long existed between the father and son—that 
the son had repeatedly made attacks upon his 
person, and occasional depredations upon his 
property—-that, for several years past, in con- 
sequence of fear of bodily harm from the son, 
or some other cause unknown, Winchell had 
been in the uniform habit of arming himself 
with deadly weapons, sometimes with a mus- 
ket, and at others with a pistol and dirk—that 
on the 24th of March last, the son was engag- 
ed in setting up and covering acoal pit of wood 
taken from the land claimed by both father and 
son, and about the possession of which, the 
controversy between thein originated—that in 
the afternoon of that day, Winchell was seen 
wandering about the region of the coal pit, ap- 
parently carrying a pistol in his bosom—that 
about sunset the report of fire-arms, and the 
ery of murder,was heard in the direction of the 
coal pit, and the son found wounded by 
a pistol shot in the left side below the lower 
rib——that immediately after the report of the 
pistol and the cry of murder was heard, Win- 
chell was seen emerging from a ravine, near 
the pit, with a pistolin his hand, apparently 
exhausted in body and agitated in mind, and to 
the inquiry, whether he had shot his son, re- 
plied hesitatingly ‘ not until he hit, or hurt, me 
first’—that the son languished about thirty 
hours, in the most excruciating agony and 


died. 


On the part of the prisoner it was contended 
that there was no evidence of premeditation or 
malice—that in the absence of this evidence, it 
was to be presumed that he armed himself for 
the purpose of defending himself against the 
anticipated attacks of his son—that he acci- 
dentally came in contact with him at the coal 
pit, and shot him, not however, in pursuance 
of a previous purpose and design, but in self- 
defence, or in consequence of the excited and 
perverted state of his mind, occasioned by the 
repeated threats and attacks of his son. It was 
further claimed, that, at the time 9f committing 
the homicide, he was notin possession of that 
degree of sanity of mind, necessary to consti- 


(tute him a moral agent and render him accoun- 


table for his acts—that though on most sub- 


jects he was rational, yet on the subject of his 
family controversy he was totally insane. A 
large number of witnesses were examined on 
this point, and a mass of testimony adduced, 
but tending more to establish oddity and ec- 
‘eentricity than aberration or alienation of 
mind. 


The case was ably argued by the Attorney 
of the State and J. Parsons, Esq. for the pro- 
secution, and by W. W. Ellsworth, and W. 
Hungerford, Esqs. for the prisoner. On Thurs- 
day morning the case was committed to the 
jury, who, after an absence of a short time, re- 
turned with a verdict of MansLaveuter. The 
prisoner is represented as an old gray-headed 
man, seventy-two years of age. He appeared 
perfectly unmoved throughout the trial, and 
when the verdict was rendered did not shed a 
tear or heave asigh. Itis stated that he is 
dissatisfied with the verdict,and has requested 
the Sheriff to intercede with the Court to pro- 
nounce sentence of death upon him. 


Bank Robber taken.—Our readers may recol- 
lect that we published, about a month ago, an 
account of a robbery exceeding sixty thousand 
dollars in amount, which was committed on 
the Norfolk Bank, in Roxbury, Mass. Subse- 
quently one of the thieves was taken in Bos- 
ton, and committed to prison, where he made 
restitution of six thousand dollars, (his portion 
of the plunder.) On Thursday last the princi- 
pal robber of the gang was fortunately appre- 
hended at Baltimore, and lodged in jail. His 
name is William Devoe, an old offender, well 
known to our police, and has already been an 
inmate of our ®tate prison, and is the same 
person who robbed the Wheeling Bank, but 
having restored the property when apprehend- 
ed, was at the time suffered to escape pnnish- 
ment. We understand that hopes are enter- 
tained that the money stolen from the Norfolk 
Bank will be recovered. 


CHOLERA AT THE SOUTH. .- 
The cholera continues to rage on the Savan- 
nah River. <A letter under date of the 23d ult. 
says: 


“In the neighbouring plantations the ravages of 
the pestilence have been terrific among the slaves. 
It has been correctly ascertained that between six 
aud seven hundred have already f.llen vietims to it 
on about fifteen plantations. On some plantations 
it has been known to subside, and even to disappear 
for a few days altogether, and then to return in in- 
creased violeuce. We have abundant cause for 
thankfulness to God, however, that thus far our city 
has been signally exempted from infection, Not 
more than twelve cases have terminated tatally with- 
in the limits of Savannah, ‘These are said to have 
been sporadic, but | think on insufficient grounds. 
tt has been discovered in every case that the infeeted 
person was brought into the city from the country. 
At first, as you may readily suppose, our citizens 
were greatly alarmed, but the panic seems now to 
be subsiding as rapidly as it was occasioned; and 
the more so, as some of our most popular physicians! 
have come to the conclusion that it is not the cho- 
lera we have among us, but the Cold Plague, which 
i few years Since was 80 destructive of human life 
n Louisiana, and some portions of the West, and 
which is said to contine its invasion almost exelusive 
ly to the coloured people. 1 can only say that I hav 
seen two or three cases here, and if external appear 
ances may be safely relied on as a criterion, the dis 
ease in this place is the same with the cholera I s 
frequently saw in New York in ’32. There is more 


empt. In view of the awful state of affairs by whic 
we are surrounced, next Friday will be observe 
here as a day of humiliation, fasting end prayer. 
Council were petitioned to appropriate a day fort 
above purpose, but declined on the ground that 
would spread unnecessary terror among our abse 
tees, and prove detrimental in other respects to 

interests of the city. I am induced to think th 
right. So the clergy have assumed the responsi 
lity among themselves, and the day will be observ 


by all our Churehes. This is as it should be.” 


— 


over a very general tendency to derangement of the} 
bowels, from which not even the doctors are exh 
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— 
The Inquisition. 

The odious Inquisition has been abolished 
in Spain. This important event is announced 
ina late London Patriot, in the following de- 
cree, dated July 15th. 


“Act. 1. The tribunal of the Inquisition is defini- 
tively suppressed. 

‘Art. 2. ‘The property, income, and other goods 
belonging to this institution are to be applied to the 
payment of the public debt. 

“Art. 3. The produce of the 101 canonships de- 
pendent upon the Inquisition are to be applied to 
the same purpose, 

“Art. 4. The employees attached to this tribunal 
and its dependencies, who possess ecclesiastical pre- 
bends or civil employments in remuneration,,shall 
have no right to receive their emuluments from the 
funds of the said tribunal. 

“Art 5. All the other employees are to receive the 
amount of the salaries from the sinking fund, until 
they have been otherwise provided for.” 


The National Intelligencer mentions when 
announcing this event, that ‘Torquemedo, the 
Inquisitor General, is said to have tried and 
tortured, in the course of fourteen years, eighty 
thousand persons, of which six thousand were 
executed. 


Scott’s Works. 

We have two more numbers of the beautiful 
edition of the complete works of Sir Walter 
Scott, now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Conner & Cooke of New York. This work 
is beautifuily printed on fine white paper, and 
is offered at a rate so reasonable, that all who 


admire the writings of the author of Waverly, 


should possess themselves of a copy. The 
edition embraces the poetry as well as the 
prose of Sir Walter—the history as well as the 
fiction. ‘The numbers or parts before us, are 
the 35th and 36th—and contain Poems of the 
Scottish Border—Sir Tristram, a Metrica! Ro- 
mance of the sixteenth century—the Lady of 
the Lake—tie Lay of the Last Minstrel—Bal- 
lads translated, or imitated, from the German 
—and Marmion. We have before mentioned 
that this edition will be completed in forty- 
eight parts, or seven volumes—that two parts 
appear each month—that each embraces as 
much matter as is contained in two volumes of 
the ordinary editions of the Waverly Novels, 
and is furnished-at the low rate of thirty-seven 
and a half cents. We cannot say who is the 
Philadelphia agent. Since the commencement 
of the work, several have been appointed, and 
it is to be regretted that somany changes have 


been deemed necessary, for we feel assured 


that they have greatly injured the circulation 
of the publication in this city. We consider 
hte enterprise as one of the most commendable 
that has been attempted by any of our Ameri- 
ean publishers—know that Messrs. Connor 
& Cooke have faithfully redeemed the pro- 
mises of their prospectus, but also feel compel- 
led to state, that while the numbers have been 
regularly issued in New York, they have been 
circulated with great irregularity in this city; 
at least this has been ourcase. We have not re- 
ceived half the numbers, and believe that oth- 
ers are similarly situated. We mention this 
solely with the object of apprising the publish- 
ers of the facts, and without any design of cast- 
ing censure upon the present agent, who is al- 
together unknown to us. 
The Lady’s Book. 

We have the October number of this period- 
ical. We admire the regularity with which 
the book is published. No delay—no disap- 
pointment—but always in advance. The pa- 
trons of the work cannot complain on this 
Score, and the merit is one that we feel satis- 
fied is well calculated to improve the subscrip- 
tion list. The number is embellished with 
engravings, and contains the usual quantity 


of matter calculated for the ladies. Several of 
the articles possess unusual interest. We 
have only room for the following recipe. 
Should any of our fair readers be tempted to a 
trial of skill in the matter of cake baking, we 
should like to be enabled to judge of the re- 
sult of their labours:— 
Receipt---By Miss Leslie. 
LADY CAKE. 


The whites only of sixteen eggs. 
Half a pound of fresh butter. 


:'Phree quarters of a pound of sifted flour. 


One pound of powdered white sugar. 

Two ounces of shelled bitter almonds, or peach 
kernels. 

Three wine glasses cf rose water. 


Blanch two full ounces of bitter almonds or peach 
kernels, by scalding therm in boiling water. ‘Then 
throw them into a bow! of cold water, and let them 
lie a while; afterwards take them out, wipe them in 
a clean cloth, and pound them (one ata time) ina 
mortar, pouring On each, as you do them, a little 
rose-water; which will make them white and pre- 
veut them trom being oily and heavy, and from sink- 
ing to the bottom of the cake, Pound them to a 
fine smooth paste, scraping it every few minutes out 
of the mortar, and laying it out ona plate. When 
done, set them in a cold place. best to prepare 
the almonds the day before you make the cake. At 
all events, let them be ready before any of the other 
ingredients, Put pleuty of rose-water. 

Having powdered the sugar, put itinto a deep pan, 
cut the butter into it, and set it where it will soon 
become warm. ‘Then stir together the butter and 
sugar till quite light. Next, add to it the pounded 
almonds, stirring themin very gradually, a little ata 
time. When ail ave in, mix the almonds thorough- 
ly with the butter and sugar by stirring very hard— 
then set the pan ina cool place, while you sift the 
flour, and beat the whites of the sixteen eggs. It will 
be found more convenient in beating the eggs to have 
them in two pans, eight whites in each. Beat them 
till they stand alone. ‘Then stir them herd into the 
pan of butter, sugar, and almonds, alternately with 
the flour. When the white of egg and flour are ali 
in, stir the whole very hard. Have ready atin pan 
well buttered, put in the tiixtore, and set it imme- 
diately into the oven; which must be previously 
made of the proper heat. 

Let the oven be rather quick, but not so much so 
as to burn the cake. Bake it trom two hours and a 
half to three hours, in proportion to its thickness. 

When cold, you may ice it with white of egg and 
powdered loaf sugar, flavoured with rose-water, or 
oil of lemon. Do not cut it till next day. If well 
s cured trom heat and air, it will keep a week, 

Kemember, particularly, to stir the pounded al- 
monds into the butter and sugar before you add the 
white of egg and the flour; otherwise they will bake 
in streaks, and make the cake heavy. 

This cake when properly made and well-baked, is 
beautifully white, and very delicious. 

For a large one you must have the whites of two 
dozen eggs, three quarters of a pound ot butter, « 
pound and a half of sugar, one pound and two ounces 
of flour, five ounces of bitter almonds, and half a 
pint of rose water. 


Shipwreck and loss of life.-—A letter dated 
Pictou, Sept. 11, received at Halifax, men- 
tions the loss of the Ship Sybelle, of Liver- 
pool, from Cromatry for Quebec, with three 
hundred and sixteen emigrants on board, all 
of whom perished. Six of the crew saved 
themselves in the boat. The Journal of Com- 
merce, when alluding to this shipwreck, states 
without fear of contradiction, that ** more than 
a thousand of the emigrants who have left 
Great Britain and Ireland the present year for 
the British North American Provinces, have 
perished by shipwreck on the passage. This 
is a 40th part of the whole number. Of a still 
greater number who have left the same coun- 
tries for New York, not one has perished by 
shipwreck. These are facts worthy of being 
taken into consideration by emigrants and their 
friends.” 

More Shipwrecks.—Bermuda papers to Sep- 


tember 16th, contain the following— 


On the Sd of September, the hull of a vesscl, keel 
up, was discovered some distance from the Islands, 
and was towed nearly to shore, when an attempt was 
made to right her, but without success. On the 6th 
she was scuttled, and it was ascertained that she was 
the ‘Helen, of Bath.”? Her foremast floated up, and 
appeared to be much worm-caten. Her foi eyard 
was still across. Subsequently, upwards of 135,000 
staves, (red oak,) were recovered from the wreck. 

About midnight on the 12th September, the schr. 
James A. Stewart, Kellam, from Baltimore, bound 
to St. Thomas, ran on the reef off the north-west 


end of Bermuda, and immediately bilged and soon 
filled with water. The crew taking to the boats land- 
ed ut Somerset on the following morning about four 
o’clock. ‘The whole of the cargo and materials were 
landed, and exertions were making to get the hull of 
the vessel into port. ' 


Destructive Fire—A slip from the office of 
the Toronto (U. C.) Recorder, under date of 


Thursday last, says: 


« The city was this morning the scene of one of the 
most destructive fires we have witnessed for a long 
time. It broke out between the hours of one and two 
o’clock, in the bake house of Mr. Erskine, King 
street, and the dwelling houses, store and offices of 
Mr. Webb Burnham, Erskine, &c. are now a heap 
of ruins. ‘The fire has been got under, but the still 
burning timbers show its alarming extent, and which 
would have been fur greater but for the praisewor- 
thy and intrepid conduct of our valuable fire com- 
pany—assisted as they were, with the greatest effect, 
by the Hook and Ladder company. We cannot speak 
in terms too commendatory of those fine bodies of 
men, many of whom were repeatedly in the most 
perilous situation. We have heard of no accident 
of any account. 


Fire.—The house of Daniel Ashbridge, Esq 
in East Goshen Township, Chester county, 
was totally destroyed by fire, on Monday, the 
22d inst, / 

Turkey Stealing.—We annex the following, 
from the Police Reports of the Boston Atlas, 


of Monday last. 


S. D. Joy was brought before the Court again on 
Saturday morning, charged with stealing three live 
turkeys. This fellow is the pest of the polite, giv- 
ing more trouble to the officers than any half dozen 
other criminals, He is, or rather pretends to be, 
deranged, and under that plea commits all sorts of 
nuisances and extravagences whilst in confinement. 
To the watchman who took him into custody, and 
who questioned him about the turkeys, he stated that 
he had raised them himself; that he was taking them 
to Roxbury for sale, and that he chose to travel by 
the night time, because it was ‘‘so exceedingly cool 
and pleasant.” To a suggestion from the Court, 
**that he could tell, if he liked, whence he had stolen 
the turkeys,” Mr. Jay shook his head in high dud- 
geon—**No, no, indeed! he could‘nt think of such 
athing.” ‘lhe magistrate ordered him to be re- 
manded, together with the turkeys, till ‘Tuesday 
next, in the hope that through the publicity given to 
the matter by the press, the right owner of the poul- 
try would by that time make his appearance. ‘Ihe 
birds are rather remarkable, being distinguished by 
particularly short, cropped tails, 


Shocking Accident. —The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Sparta, Te. Sept. 13th: 


‘¢ jt falls toour lot to inform you of a most shock- 
ing accident which occurred about two o’clock this 
afternoon; after leaving Liberty and proceeding 
about 10 miles towards this place, the driver, Mr, 
Burrell, stopped at a house on the road, filled a bot- 
tle with whiskey, and proceeded about one and a half 
miles on a very smooth road, when he suddenly fell 
from his seat, both wheels passing over his neck and 
head, which terminated his earthly existence in a few 
minutes. The horses became frightened, ran off 
with the stage, and after going about sixty yards, it 
upset and immediately struck a tree, threw the two 
wheel horses, killed one, ov entirely ruined him, 
and broke the stage in pieces. ‘There were five 
passengers in the stage, and a young man silting with 
the driver, who jumped off without much injury.— 
Mr. Howell, who left Nashville with me, was slight- 
ly hurt, and also a lady and her litle daughter, about 
7 years old, were both considerably hurt, but 1 hope 
not dangerously,” 


The Caffers. 


The last number of the North American 
Review. contains a very interesting article on 
Kay’s Travels in Cafferia, from which we 
subjoin the following extracts, as illustrative 


of the character and habits of the Caffers,— 


The apparel of the Caffers is made wholly of the 
skins of beasts, excepting those cases only, which 
may be noticed hereafter, where the customs of their 
civilized neighbours have been introduced among 
them. These changes have occurred at and about 
the missionary stations, and may generally be con- 
sidered,—taking into view the attachment which all 
barbarians (as well as some partly civilized people) 
feel for old customs,—as a tolerably accurate indi- 
cation of the more important intellectual and moral 
advances, to which they commonly correspond. 

The imitative propensity, as well as the communi- 
eative, itis worth noting, are universally traits in 
the African character,—in which, by the way, they 
differ diametrically from our Indians,—and such as 
may be pronounced of the first interest in reference 
to the competency and tendency of their possessors 
to a state of civilization. This social disposition is 
iadeed often carried to an extent which most travel- 
lers, if not missionaries, would call meddlesome and 
troublesome, not to say ridiculous. The Landers, 
we well remember, were nota little amused by a 


native who, after indulging his curiosity in a pretty 
free examination of their premises, baggage and all, 
not meeting with any thing which suited his taste 
better for a hat, finally encircled his cranium with 
the tin top of a jelly pot, which was marked in large 
letters ‘concentrated gravy,’ and in that guise grin- 
ningly strutted about the encampment, with all the 
dandy dignity of a Bond street beau. Mr. Kay 
somewhere remarks that the Caffer lady, in what 
may be called the chrysalis stage of transmutation, 
is not unfrequently seen promenading, in the vici- 
nity of the missionhouses, with an English petticoat 
suspended from the neck instead of the waist, while 
the gentleman in attendance makes himself nearly as 
conspicuous, by sporting for a gala dress a pair of 
leather trowsers, surmounted by a check shirt, So 
they can get on any thing civilized, and keep it on, 
by hook or crook, it matters little of what material 
the decorations may be made, or in what order they 
are fastened to the frame of the wearers. Our na- 
tives have been much slower to imitate, and still 
more awkward also in the process. Witness the 
tradition transmitted by the Dutch party who first 
landed on Manhuattoes. They made a donation of 
stockings and axes,—two valuable articles, —to the 
chiefs of the party which entertained them; and 
when the visit was repeated the next season, it was 
ascertained that the stocking had been converied in- 
to tobacco pouches, while the axes were generally 
used for bosom pins. In regard to the taste of the 
Caffers in matters of dress, we shall add only, that 
ornaments of various kinds are extensively worn. 
These consist chiefly of beads, bones, feathers, and 
metallic bracelets, somefthirty of the latter being oc- 
casionally seen on the arms of agreat man, that is, a 
stout man; toall which the same dignified class often 
append, like the chiefs of the Northern African 
tribes, the elegant embellishment of a cow’s tail, 
swung from the knee. 

As might be expeeted, the principal ailment of 
these tribes is milk, which they use, like the Arabs, 
in a sour, curdled state; next to this article, boiled 
corn, (Indian)—for they cultivate, after a fashion, 
considerable tracts of fertile land; and more gener- 
ally, a species of millet, also pumpkins, a kind of 
sugar-cane, gourds, fruits, and a few esculent roots, 
of minor importance, ‘The use of animal food is 
rare. Veal is objectionable in an economical view, 
—on the same principle, (according to Mr, Kay’s 
apparent ideas of the Caffer theory,) which would 
render bad policy for a man to eat his daughter or 
‘the partner of his bosom,’ Swine’s flesh,—it is 
remarkable,—is rejected by the Caffers with abhor- 
rence. ‘The same is the case with the feathered 
tribe to some extent; none of them keep poultry of 
any sort; and eggs as an article of food are altogeth- 
er contraband, Nay, these scrupulous gentry will 
have nothing to do with the fish of the sea, which 
they for the most part regard as company only for 
snakes, and no more fit to be the food of a gentle- 
man. So that, although these people live almost 
wholly on or near the coast, the entire line of which 
abounds with the choicest fish, they are ignorant 
even of the casting net. 

Neither will they eat elephant’s flesh on any occa- 
sion, or even undertake, like the Hindoos, to do- 
mesticate that animal. Thisis the moreremarkable, 
since he is always regarded as favorite game, and the 
passage of a herd in the neighborhood of a hamlet, 
is the signal for a general hue and cry. The exple- 
nation givento Mr. Kay, whether dona-fde or not, 
we cannot decide,—was, that the elephant is too 
sagucious, too much like man himself, to be used for 
food. Their respect for him appears, at all events, 
from their hunting habits. They approach him from 
behind, soas to elude the glance of his eye, and 
when thus engaged in killing him, it is nota little 
amusing, says our informant, to hear them lauding 
ihe animal, and erying, ‘Don’t killus, great captain; 
don’t tread upon us, mighty chief,’—plying him 
lustily meanwhile with their spears, and raising a 
tremendous shout the instant the animal falls ‘he 
tusks are the prize sought for. One of them falls to 
the lot of him who first pierces the game with his 
weapon, and the other to the chief of the party. 


An Adroit Swindler. 
Among the Police cases reported in the 


Courier and Enquirer, we find the following: — 

On Friday morning last, Mc. C. Van Buskirk, 
Exchange Broker, No. 128, Broadway, appeared bee 
fore the sitting magistrate at the Police office, to en- 
ter a complaint against a person named James Van 
Colt, for having swindied him out of $65, under the 
following circumstances: Mr. Van Buskirk stated that 
on Tuesday last, Van Colt called at his office, and 
represented that he had a quantity of goods valued 
between four and five thousand dollars, deposited at 
the house of a friend at Bloomingdale. He describ- 
ed the place of deposite so accurately that Mr. V. B. 
recognized it as a house he had frequently noticed. 
Van Colt further stated that the goods were detain- 
ed in consequence of a trifling advance, $65 having 
been made on them, and thathe wished Mr. Van 
Buskirk to advance that sum, and take the property 


}away, that it might be sold at auction, promising a 
handsome compensation for the trouble it would oc- 


easion. The complainant considering it all right, 
agreed to go with Van Colt on sewalogg, and bring 
the sto an auctioneer inthe city. In pursuance 


of this arrangement, the stranger went to a livery 
stable in Liberty street, and ordered a horse and gig 
to be sent to Van Buskirk’s office, which was accord 
ingly done, and the parties set out for Blooming~ 
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dale. On reaching Burnham’s tavern, Van Colt re- 
nted that for reasons he would explain to Van 
uskirk on his return, he thought it best for him to 
go alone for the goods, which he would bring over to 
the tavern. ‘To this the complainant assented, and 
handed his customer the $65, taking a receipt fur the 
same, which was signed William Van Colt. The 
stranger then drove off in the direction of the sup- 
yosed depository of the property, leaving Mr. Van 
uskirk to amuse himself during his absence in 
any way he thought proper. In this he succeeded to- 
lerably well for about two hours, when he began to 
think that it was high time for his customer to re- 
turn. A third hour having elapsed, Mr. V. B. re- 
solved to go in pursuit of him. He soon reached 
the house, when, on enquiry, to his great surprise, 
the worthy inhabitants assured him, that they knew 
nothing either of the man or property, never having 
seen the one nor the other. Mr. Van Buskirk saw 
at once that he had been duped, made the best of his 
way totown, and instantly went to the livery stable 
in order to have the stranger apprehended on bis re- 
turn with the horse and gig. He arrived just in 
time to be too late, for there stood both horse and 
ig, which had been left but afew moments belore 
+ hiseustomer. Mr. Van Buskirk resolved upon 
taking advice of his friend before he proceeded to 
make his complaint at the Police office, and having 
related his story, his friend by way of consolation, 
informed him that Jast December, the same fellow, 
whose real name is James Van Colt, brother of Wil- 
liam Van Colt, now in the state prison, had swin- 
dled him precisely in the same manner and with the 
same story, out of a much larger sum of money, but 
that he had concluded it best to keep it to himself, 
to avoid being laughed at by persons laboring in the 
same vocation with himself. After having mutually 
condoled with each other at their loss, Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk and his friend went to the police office to pre- 
fer the complaint. 


The Cholera has entirely disappeared from 
Pittsburg. 


or New Orveans.—Since the year 
1816, says the Bee, of the 14th ult. we have 
not had a more healthy season than the present, 
and we now reasonably expect to escape the 
epidemic. During the last five days we have 
heard some little talk of yellow fever, but, up- 
on strict enquiry, have not been able to fix up- 
ona certain case. The weather, for the last 
few days, and since the late heavy rain, has 
been quite cool and agreeable—most favourable 
with common prudence, to health. Of chole- 
ra, we have not heard of a single case, and 
should we be blest with a continuance of the 
like health, we may expect that business will 
begin at an early season.” 

Tue Corron Crop.—A letter from Macon, 


under date of Sept. 19th, says: 


‘* From every point that I have heard, the Crops 
have been more or less injured within the last three 
weeks, by drought, and worms. At some places 
the damage has been very great; but in others not 
serious; and in the whole, | believe, from the best 
information in my power to collect, that the eutire 
crop of the United States will exceed that of last 
year between 5UV and 100,000 bales, unless there 
should be an early frost, a hurricane, or some other 
very serious disaster, to destroy the present pros- 

ects.. I estimate that 70 or 80,000 bales will be 

rought to thismarket. Receiptsalready reach 150 
bales per day, and are increasing, which is large for 
this early date. Here cotton sells as fast as received, 
at 122124 cents. The river being at a very low 
state, Freight.is as high as $5 per bule to Savannah, 
or $2 50 to Darien. Billson New York, at 30 days, 
1} off. 60 days, 13, Generally bills at 5a 10 days 
can be sold at par.” * 


Destructive Gale-—A heavy rain commenced 
on the Mississippi, inthe region of Natchez, 
on Tuesday, the 2d ult., and continued till the 
Sunday following. On the intervening Fri- 
day and Saturday a violent gale was experi- 
enced, which ‘‘prostrated every thing,” and 
caused an immense destruction of crops fora 
great distance along the Mississippi. 


FIRE.—About one o’clock on Friday morn- 
ino, a fire broke outin the mahogany yard of Mr. 
Bouvier, and before the flames were suppress- 
ed, property to a large amount was destroyed. 
The yard is located between Front and Second 
sts. and Norris Alley and Walnut st., and is 
immediately in the rear of halfa dozen frame 


buildings. The firemen promptly hastened to| 
the spot, and never acquitted themselves with 
more credit. An immense quantity of com- 
bustible matter occupied the yard and imme 
diate vicinity, and on looking over the ground 
yesterday, we could not but express astonish- 
ment at the scene. Any one unacquainted with 
the zeal, industry and intrepidity of our Fire- 
men, and of the facilities afforded by the abun- 
dance of water at our command, would have 
believed it impossible to save the numerous 
frame buildings and piles of boards in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fire. We believe that Mr. 
Bouvier was insured, whether or not to the full 
extent of the loss we are unable to say. 
_ Murder.—A murder of a most heinous cha- 
racter was committed on the evening of Mon- 
day last, about dusk, on the body of Mrs. El- 
len Ryan, who kept a sailor boarding house on 
Wide Water street, near the corner of Fayette 
street, by a man by the name of John Ferris, 
said to be a boatswain in the U. S. Navy, by 
stabbing her in several places with a dirk in 
the most unprovoked and barbarous manner. 
Ferris was immediately arrested and com- 
mitted to jail. He was the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Ryan.—Norfolk Bucon. 


Female Patriotism. 


From an article in the American Quarteriy Review, 


When the British army held possession of Phi- 
ladelphia, Gen. Howe’s head quarters were in Se- 
cond street, the fourth door below Spruce, in a 
house which was before oceupied by General Cad- 
wallader. Directly opposite, resided Waltiam and 
Lydia Darrah, members of the society of Friends, 
A superior officer of the British army, believed to 
be the adjutant general, fixed upon one of their 
chambers, a back room, for private conference; and 
two of them frequently met there with fire and can- 
dles in close consultation. About the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the adjutant general told Lydia that he would 
be in the room at7 o’clock, and remain late; and 
they wished the family to retire early to bed; ad- 
ding, that when they were going away they would 
call her to let them out and extinguish their fire and 
candles, She accordingly sent all the family to bed; 
but as the officer had been so particular, her curio- 
sity was awakened.—She took off her shoes and put 
her ear to the key hole of the conclave, and over- 
heard an order read for all the British troops to 
march out late on the evening of the fourth, and at- 
tack General Washington’s army, then encamped at 
White Marsh. On hearing this she returned to her 
chamber, and Jay down. Soon after, the officer 
knocked at the door, but she rose only at the third 
summons, having feigned herself asleep. Her mind 
was so much agitated, that from this moment she 
could neither cat nor sleep; supposing it to be in 
her power to save the lives of thousands of her coun. 
trymen; but not knowing how she was to convey the 
information to General Washington, not daring to 
confide it to her husband. She quickly determined. 
to make her way as soon as possible to the American 
outposts. She informed her family, that, as she was 
in want of flour, she would go to Frankford for 
some; her husband insisted that she should take the 
servant maid with her, but to his surprise she posi- 
tively refused, She got across to Gen. Howe, and 
solicited, what he readily granted, to pass through 
the British troops on the lines. Leaving her bag at 
the mill, she hastened towards the American lines, 
aad encountered on her way an American lieutenant 
colonel (Craig) of the light horse, who, with some 
of his men, was on the lvokout for information. He 
knew her, and inquired where she was going? She 
answered in quest of her son, an officer in the Ame- 
rican army, and prayed the colonel to alight and 
walk with her. He did so, ordering his troops to 
keep in sight. To him she disclosed her secret, af- 
ter having obtained from him a solemn promise ne- 
ver to betray her individually, as her lite might be 
at stake with the British. 


He conducted her toa house near at hand, direct- 
ed something for her to eat, and hastened to head 
quarters, when he made Gen. Washington acquaint- 
ed with what he had heard. Washington made,'of 
course, all preparation for baffling the meditated 
surprise. —Lydia returned home with her flour: sat 
up alone to watch the movement of the British 
troops; heard their footsteps; but when they return- 
ed, in a few days after, did not dare to ask a ques- 
tion, though solicitous to learn the event. ‘The next 
evening the. adjutant general came in and requested 
her to walk up to his room, as he wished to put 
some questions. She followed him in terror: and 
when he locked the door, and begged her, with an 
air of mystery, to be seated, she was sure that she 


was either suspected or had been betrayed. He in- 
quired earnestly whether any of her family were up 
the Jast night he and the other officer met:—she told 
him that they all retired at 8 o’elock. He observed, 
“| know you were asleep, for I knocked at your 
chamber door three times before you heard me: ] 
am ata loss to imagine who gave Gen. Washington 
information of our intended attack, unless the walls 
of the house could speak. When we arrived neat 
White Marsh, we found all their cannon mounted, 
and the troops prepared to receive us, and we have 
marched back like a parcel of fools.” 


Affecting Scenes. 
From the Life of Alexander Hamilton, by John C, Hamil- 
ton, his son. 

In a letter to Miss Schuyler, (afterwards Mrs. 
Hamilton,) he gives an account of the pursuit that 
he, in company with others, had made to overtake 
Arnold, immediately after his detection. He thus 
writes respecting the situation in which he found 
Mrs. Arnold: 

**1 saw an amiable woman frantic with distress for 
the loss of a husband she tenderly loved—a traitor 
to his country and his fame—a disgrace to his con- 
nections. It was the most affecting scene I ever was 
witness to. She fora considerable time, entirely 
lost herself. The General went up to her, and she 
uporaided him with being ina plot to murder her 
child. One moment she raved, another she melted 
into tears. Sometimes she pressed her infantto her 
bosom and lamented its tate, oceasioned by the im- 
prudence of its father, in a manner that would have 
pierced the bosom of insensibility itself. All the 
sweetness of beauty, all the loveliness of innocence, 
all the tenderness of a wife, and all the fondness of a 
mother, showed themselves in her appearance and 
conduct. We have every reason to believe that she 
was entirely unacquainted with the plan, and that 
the first knowledge of it was when Arnold went to 
tell her that he must banish himself from his coun- 
iry, and from her forever. She instantly fell into 
a convulsion, aud he left her iu that situation, 

“This morning she is more composed. I paid 
her a visit, and endeavoured to soothe her by 
every method in my power; though you may 
imagine she is not easily to be consoled. Added 
to her other distresses, she is very apprehen- 
sive the resentments of her country will fall 


upon her, (who is only unfortunate,) for the 
guilt of her husband. 

**T have tried to persuade her that her fears 
are ill-founded; but she will not be convinced. 
She received us in bed, with every circumstance 
that would interest our sympathy; and her suf- 
ferings were so eloquent, that 1 wished myself 
her brother, to have a right to become her de- 
fender. As it is, [ have entreated her to enable 
me to give her proofs of my friendship. Could 
1 forgive Arnold for sacrificing his honour, repu- 
tation, and duty, [ could not forgive him for 
acting apart that must have forfeited the esteem 
of so finea woman. At present she almost for- 
gets his crime in her misfortunes; and her hor- 
ror at the guilt of the traitor, is lost in her love 
of the man. But a virtuous mind cannot Jong 
esteem a base one, and time will make her de- 
spise, if it cannot make her hate.” 


Garrick’s Hamlet 
From ‘*The Life and Correspondence of Hanna More. 
In every part he filled the whole soul of the spec- 
tator, and transcended the most finished idea of the 
poet. The requistes for Hamlet are not only vari- 
ous, but opposed. In him they are all united, and 
as it were concentrated. One thing I must particu- 
larly remark, that whether in the stimulation of 
madness, in the sinkings of despair, in the familia- 
rity of friendship, in the whirlwind of passion, or in 
the meltings of tendersess, he never once forgot he 
was a prince; and in every variety of situation and 
transition of ferling, you discovered the highest po- 
lish of fine breeding and courtly manners” Hamlet 
experiences the conflict of many passions and affee- 
tions, but filial love ever takes the lead, that is the 
great point from which he sets out, and to which he 
returns; the others are all contingent and subordi- 
nate 40 it, and are cherished or renounced, as the 
promote or obstruct the operation of this leading 
principle. Had you seen with what exquisite art 
and skill Garrick mairtained the subserviency of the 
less to the greater iuterests, you would agree with 
me, of what importance to the perfection of acting, 
is that consummate good sense which always per- 
vades every part of his performances. To the most 
eloquent expression of the eye, to the hand-writing 
of the passions on his features, to a sensibility which 
tears to pieces the hearts of his auditors, to powers 
so unparalleled, he adds a judgment of the most 
exquisite accuracy, the fruit of long experience and 
close observation, by which he preserves every gra- 
dation and transition of the passions, keeping all un- 
der the control of a just dependence and natural con- 
sistency. So naturally, indeed, do the ideas of the 
poet seem to mix with his own, that he seemed him- 
self to be engaged in a succession of affecting situa- 
tions, not giving utterance to a speech, but to the ex- 
ssion of his feelings, delivered in the most affect- 
ing tones of voice, and with gestures that belong 
only to nature. It was a fiction as delightful as fan- 
| cy, and as touching as truth. 


From the Penny Magazine. 

THE GONDOLA. 
“ There is a glorious city in the sea; 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 
Invisible; and from the land we went, 
As toa floating city, steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky— 
By many a pile in more than Eastern splendour, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings.” 

Thus, ia his ‘Italy,’ Rogers speaks of Venice,— 
the city which poets have so eloquently deseribed 
in her prosperity, and so feelingly mourned over 
in her fallen state. Of the same city, Lord Byron 
says*— 

**] loved her from my boyhood—she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water columns from the sea. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Rateliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
fad stamped her image in me.” 

It is not, however, our present intention to de- 
scribe Venice; but we have quoted these passages as 
suitably introducing an account of the gondola, or 
boat, employed in traversing the marine streets or 
canals of that city. 

The iength of this beautiful boat is nearly thirty 
feet, and the breadth about five; and it affords accom- 
modation for six passengers besides the two rowers. 
Some, however, are much smaller, and are rowed by 
one person. The form is very light and elegant. 
The gondola is flat-bottomed, and its sides slope 
away considerably, perticularly towards the after 
part, which, when the boat is empty, rises high out 
of the water. The seats, which are placed at a dis- 
tance of something less than two-thirds the length 


of the boat from its head, have a tilt over them, with . 


windows and curtains. This tilt, which is extreme- 
ly light and elegant, and removable at pleasure, is of 
frame-work, covered with black cloth, ornamented 
with tufts of the same colour. ‘he head is furnish- 
ed with a flat iron beak or prow, which is similar to 
what is seen.in the representation of the ancient gal- 
leys; this isnever painted, but kept highly polished: 
the stern has a wooden beak, not so elevated as that 
at the head. The seats usually have cushions cover- 
ed with plush, and the floor is furnished with carpets: 
The gondo-las of private persons, as well as those 
which arelet for hire, are invariably painted black. 
Formerly the Venetians vied with each other in the 
splendour of their gondolas, but so much inconven« 
ience was found to result from this rivalry that a 
sumptuary law was issued, many years since, pre- 
scribing the size, form, and colour, in which the 
gondola still sppears. 

The black colour gives them a very sombre, fu- 
neral appearance, and their first effect on strangers 
is at variance with our notions of Venetian gaiet 
and elegance. Our sailors call them cof- 
fins,” **queer craft,”—and, indeed, they have some- 
thing of a hearse like appearance about them. When 
the black is allowed to become brown and rusty, as 
isnow, owing to Venetian poverty, tvo often the 
ease, they look particularly shab»y and still more 
dismal. In such a city as Venice, intersected in 
every part by canals, and where there are few parts 
where people can walk a hundred yards without com- 
ing to a high, steep bridge, built nearly always, not 
in inclined planes, but in steps rising over an arch, 
carriages and horses would be of no use. ‘The gon- 
dola is the sole equipage of the noble Venetian. In 
this he is carried on his visits, for his amusement, or 
to his bnsiness, and in this a considerable part of his 
time is passed. His head gondolier is to him what 
the head coachman and the groom are to an English 
gentleman, and something more. When he wishes 
to go out, he does not order **the horses to be put to,” 
but the gondola to be got ready. As the fares are 
low, even the poorest people make frequent use of 
these boats, and on a saint’s day, or other holiday, 
they are seen gliding in all directions,—their occu- 
pants sometimes conversing or listening to stories, 
more frequently playing at tarocco, a game at cards, 

in rowing, the gondoliers stand on the extreme 
edge of the vessel: the master, or principal gondo- 
lier, on the right side, with his face towards the head 
of the boat, and his companion on the left side, be- 
hind the company. On the after part, where the 
back rower is placed, there is a flat piece added over 
the gunwale of the boat, on which he stands. Thnas 
placed, the gondoliers seem, to strangers, in immi- 
nent danger of falling overboard. But this is an 
event which rarely happens. They balance them- 
selves with apparent ease, and even elegance; push- 
ing their oars forward, and giving them, by the ac- 
tion of the wrist, a turn in the water, resembling 
what is called with us ‘‘feathering.” The oars are 
made of a very light sort of fir; the blade is not bent 
as in the English oar, but more in the form ofa pad- 
dle. They do not use row-locks, but employ a sin- 
gle fixed thowell, of acrooked form, and about a foot 
long, against which they hold the oar by pressure 
only. Previous to turning a corner, from one canal 
into another, the gondoliers have a peculiar ery, 
rather musical and agreeable, designed to give warn- 
ing to gondolas which may be approaching in an 
posite direction. The vessel appears to glide with 
great rapidity; but whether the motion is more or 

ess rapid than that of a Thames wherry, rowed by 
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a pair of oars, it is difficult to ascertain, as the gon- 
dola is always employed in still water, while the 
wherry is rarely seen in motion but with the advan- 
age or opposition of the tide, 

The gondoliers were tormerly « very interesting 
portion of the Venetian population, and enjoyed a- 
degree of consideration beyond that to which persons 
in a similar station of life receive among ourselves. 
They still are a civiland well-behaved Lody of men, 
and act as ciceroni to travellersin showing them the 
curiosities of Venice, and even go with them to the 
opera house, and conduct them to their boxes. For- 
merly they made the city voeal; for, in gliding 
through its canals, and at other times, they sang to 
one another, in alternate stanzas, passages chiefly 
from ‘lasso, translated into the Venetian dialect. 
The verses they sang were almost invariably taken 
from ‘lasso, and rarely from Ariosto or any other 
poet. ‘The motives for this decided preterence pave 
been reasonably assigned by several writers to the 
circumstance of ‘l'asso’s ‘Epic’ relating to the wars 
of the Crusades, where the crescent of Mahomet 
was made to wax pale before the Christian cross, 
and to the antipathy arising from long wartare, both 
by land and sea, both in Europe aud in Asia, that 
has existed between the Venetians and the Turks. 
Shakspeare’s Othello will show, as well as any his- 
torical record could do, bow violent was this feeling. 
To this may be added that the Venetians, even down 
to our own day, have continued an intimate inter- 
course with Syria, the Hoiy Land, Turkey, and all 
the Levant, and are thus the better prepared to en- 
joy Tasso’s brilliant and beautiful pictures of the 
“Orient.” 

‘The melody thus sung was calculated for remote 
effect; and when the gondoliers of distant vessels 
sung to each other in alternate verses, the sound, as 
itcame “by distance made more sweet,” was singu- 
larly pleasing. Speaking of this vocal performance, 
it is said, ina note tothe fourth Canto of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ 

“Jt suits particularly well with an idle solitary ma- 
riner, lying at length im his vessel, at rest on one of 
these canals, waiting for bis company or for a fare, 
the tiresomeness of which situation is somewhat al- 
feviated by the songs and poetical stories he hay in 
memory. He often raises his voice as loud as he 
can, which extends itself to a vast distance over the 
tranquil mirror; and as all is still around, he is, as 
it were, in a solitude in the midst of a large and po- 
pulous town. Here is no rattling of carriages, no 
noise of root passengers: a silent gondola glides now 
and then by him, of which the splashings of the oars 
are scarcely to be heard. At a distance he hears 
another, perhaps utterly unknown to him. Melody 
and verse immediately attach the two strangers; he 
becomes the responsive echo to the former, and ex- 
eits himself to be heard as he had heard the other. 
By a tacit convention they alternate verse for verse: 
though the song shouid last the whole night through, 
they entertain themselves without fatigue, and the 
hearers, whoare passing between the two, take part 
inthe amusement.” But this interesting practice 
has declined with the prosperity and independence 
of Venice. The lagoons are allowed to be choked, 
and to corrupt the air: the spirit of the people has 
departed: and although some old gondvliers remem- 
ber the usual verses, and can execute the chant, it is 
never voluntarily undertaken, and now 

**In Venice, Tasso’s echuoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone.” 


ASCENE AT SEA. 
From the Cruise of the Midge. 

The period was now approaching when we were 
to part company, the Gazelle lor Jamaica, and the 
Midge tov Havanna; and on such aday, baving re- 
ceived my orders, wealtergd our course a point or 
two to the northward, and lost sight of the Commo- 
dore before the night fell. 

Nothing particular occurred until we arrived with- 
in 4 couple of day’s sail of Havanna, when we made 
Oita sail beealmed right a-head; we carried the 
breeze up to within halfa mile of her, when it fail- 
ed us also, and there we both lay rolling on the glass- 
like swell of the grext Bahama Channel, and one ot 
the hottest quarters of the globe that ever L was in. 
The heat was sbsolutely roasting. The vessel we 
had seen was a brig with bright sides, which, as we 
approached, had hoisted a sigual of distress at the 
mizen peak, the American cnsign, with the stars 
down, and the siripes uppermost. 1 immediately 
manned a boat, and pulled towards her, for appareut- 
ly she had none of her own. As we neared her, 
the erew, some six or eight hands, were running 
about the deck, and holding out their hands implo- 
ringly towards us, in a way that I could not account 
for. As we came closer, the master hailed in a low 
husky voice. ‘For Heaven’s suke, send us some wa- 
ter, sir, we are perishing of thirst—water, sir, wa- 
er if you plese.’ 1 was now alongside, when three 
men absolutely tumbled over the brig’s side into the 
boat, and began, before we could recover our sur- 
prise, to struggle who should first yet his lips into 
the small puddle of dirty water in the bottom of it. 
Brackish as it must have been, it was drank up ina 
moment. The extrmity of the poor fellows was evi- 
dently great, so 1 jumped on deck, and immediately 
sent back the boat fora breaker of water, with or- 
ders to pull for life and death. - 

Sailors have their virtues and vices like other men, 


but I am not arrogating when I say that a scene like | I ran on deck—the boat, in an incredibly short time, 
this, in all its appalling bearings, that misery, soch | was alongside again, with the perspiration pouring 


as we saw before us, so peculiarly incidental to his 
own condition, would, were it from this cause alone, 
thrill to a sailor’s heart, with a force unknown and 
undrearot of by any other human being. Dogvane, 
the old quarter-master, had steered me on board. 


down the flushed faces and muscular necks of the 
kind hearted fellows in Ler—their duck clothing as 
wet and dank as a boat-sail iu a race. ; 
“Now, Dogvane—hand up the breaker—quick, 
man, quick.” My order was unnecessary; it Was On 


He now jumped up in the stern sheets, and cast off | deck in an instant; and betore | could turn round, 
his jacket—*You Jabos, you limber villain,’ said he | the men of the brig made a rush alt, in a vain at- 


to # slight boy who pulled the foremo:t oar, ‘come | 


tempt to carry it forward, but they had not the 


outot the bow, and take the tiller, will ye? and | strength of children. We easily shoved them aside, 
mind you steer steady. Shit forward my hearties, as it was necessary they should not get waterlogged 
und give me the stroke oar.’? The boat’screw atthis | by a too free use of it at first.—*‘*Now, Dogvane, 
hint tore their hats off, with a chance of a stroke of | mind what [tell you,—make that small tub there 
the sun before their eyes, and threw them to the bot-| full of five water-grog—no stronger, mind— and 


tom ot the boat, stripped up their trock sleeves to 
their armpits, undid the ribbons that fastened their 
trock cullars, new-fitted their stretchers, and wet- 
ting the palms of their hands, feathered their oars, 
and waited for the word. ‘Now mind your strain, 
my lads,’ again sung old Dogvane, ‘until the boat ga- 
thers way—no springing of the ash staves, do you 
hear? Give way now.’ The boat started off like an 
aurrow—the oars groaned and cheeped, the water buz- 
zed away into along snow-white frothy wake, and ip 
nu time she was alougside the felucea, on whose 
ueck, in his red-hot haste, Dogvane first toppled 
down on his nose, and then bounded down the main 
hatchway; in another moment a small cask, ready 
slung, slowly ascended, aud was rolled across the 
deck into the boat. Bat this was not all; the Midg- 
es on board the felucca were instantly all astir, and 
buzzing about at a devil of a rate—out sweeps was 
the word, and there was the black bull of the little 
vessel torn along the suining surface of the calm sea, 
right in the wake of the boat, by twelve long dark 
sweeps, looking for all the world, in the distanee, 
like a beetle chasing a common fly across a polished 
mirror, blazing with intolerable radiance uncer the 
noon-day sun. 

It appears that, first of all, the brig had been a 
long time baffled in the Horse latitudes, which ran 
their supply of water short; and, latterly, they had 
laid ten days becalmed where we found them. Se. 
veral days before we fell ia with them, they had sent 
away the boat with three hands to try and reach the 
shore, and bring back a supply, but they bad never 
returned, having in all likelihood either perished 
from thirst before they got to land, or missed the 
brig on their way back. No soul on board, neither 
captain nor crew, had cooled his parched tongue for 
eight-and-forty hours before we boarded them—-t/is 
in such a climate! 

There was not only no water, but not a drop of 
liquid uncousumed of any kind or description what- 
soever, but some new rum, which the men had free- 
ly made use of at first, until two of them died raving 
maid in consequence. When I got on board, the 
cask was lying on the tap, and, perishing as they 


were, not one of them could swallow a drop of it if 


they had tried; they said it was like taking molten 
lead into their mouths, at any time when driven, by 
the fierceness of their sufferings, to attempt to as- 
suage their thirst with it. I had not been five mi- 
nutes on Soard, when the captain seemed to go mad 
altogether. 

‘*My poor wife, sir—oh, God, she is dying in the 
eabin, sir—she may be dead—she must be dead— 
but 1 dare not go below to look at her. Oh, as you 
hope for mercy at your dving day, bail your people 
to make haste, sir—halfan hour may be too late”’— 
and the poor fellow dashed himself down on the 
deck, writhing about, lke a crushed reptile, ina 
paroxysm of the most intense agony; whiie the mcn 
who were all clustered half-naked in the bows, with 
wet blankets on their shoulders, in the hope that na- 
ture would in this way absorb some moisture, and 
thusalleviate thew sufferings, were peeing out with 
their feverish and blood-shot eyes, and wan faces, 
at the felucea, watching every motion on board with 
the most breathless anxiety. 

‘There, there—there is the cask on the deck— 
they are lowering it into the boat—they have shoved 
off—oh, great God in Heaven, we shall be saved af- 
ter all”—and the poor fellows raised a taint burrah, 
and closed in on me, some shaking my hands, others 
dropping on their Knees to bless me; while one poor 
creature lay choking on the bard deck in a fit ot hys- 
terical laughter, as if he had been a weakly woman, 

The boat could not possibly be beck under ten 
minutes; so I went below into the exbin, and never 
did IT behold such a heart-rending sight. “The small 
table that had stood in the centre was removed; and 
there, stretched on a coarse wet blanket, fay a half 
naked female—pale and emaciated—her long hair 
dishevelled, and hanging over her face, and down 
her back, in wet clotted strands, with a poor mise- 
rable infant pulling and muzzling at ber wasted 
breast; while a black woman, herself evidently deep 
sunk in the same suffering, was sprinkling salt wa- 
a pail on the urhappy creature and her 
child. 

*Oh, massa,” cried the faithful negress—*‘oh, 
massa, give misses some water, or him dead—l 
sirong, can jast some time yet—but poor missces”— 
and here she sobbed, as if her heart would have burst; 
but the fountains of her tears were dried up. The 
white female was unable to raise her head—she lay 
moaning on the deck, and mumbling audibly with 
her dry and sunken lips, as if they had been ossified, 
but she could not speak. 

‘*Keep a good heart, madam,” said I—“I have 
sent on board for water—it will be here in a minute.’ 
She looked doubtingly at me, and clasped her hands 
together above her chil«’s head, and seemed to pray. 


serve outa pint to each of these poor fellows, and 
not a drop more at present.” Lseized a cup full of 
the first of it, and ran below.—‘‘Here,” said I to 
the black servant—‘‘here, take a mouthful 5 ourself, 
and then give some to your mistress.”—She shook 
her head, and made as if she would have helped her 
mistress first; but the selfishness, occasioned by the 
grinding force of her own misery, conquered the 
poor creature’s resolution; and dashing, rather than 
carrying the glass to her mouth, she ravenously 
swallowed the whole contents mm a second, and tell 
flat on the deck with a wild laugh. 

“Oh, massa, Lcan’t help it—nobody love misses 
like Juba; but could not help it for the lite-blood of 
me, massa captain. Oh, my eye, my eye like cinder 
—like red hot bullet dem is, massa—oh, for one 
tear, one leetle tear—oh, dere come one tear; but 
God, God, him is hot more as boiling rum, and salt 
—ah, ah, ab,”—aud the poor creature sprawled 
ubout the deck inthe utmost distress. — 

‘Lhe master of the vessel had by this ime enter ed 
and litted up his wite into a sitting position; and 
there she sat; with her parched mouth ail agape, and 
the black tur on her tongue, and with glazed and 
half shut eyes; her pinched features, and death-like 
complexion, evincing fearfully her tremendous sul- 
ferings. 

He poured some water into her mouth, but she 
could not swallow it; hetried again, and from the 
gurgling noise in her throat, [ thought she was suf- 
focating, especially as J noticed, that, as if conscious 
she was departing, she clutched ber poor wasted 
baby to her shrunk bosom with all the strength she 
possessed. But she Aad swallowed a little, and this 
revived her; and after several other triais, the poor 
fellow had the happiness to see bis wife snatched 
from the jaws of death, and able to sit up by herself 
with her back against the locker. She now began 
to moan heavily, and to rock herself to and fro over 
her helpless, all but dead infant, as it lay, struggling 
faintly, and erying with its small imploring voice, 
on ber knee; at length she ascquired sufficient 
strength to gasp out, ‘God bless you, sir—God bless 
you--you have saved my child, and all of us—God 
biess you,”—and then resumed her moaning, as if 
she was suffering something thst she herself could 
not describe. 1 sent on board for more water, and 
spared some tea and other small luxuries to the poor 
people; and that ssme evening, as the setting sun 
was dropping into the water, under a canopy of glo- 
rious clouds, beneath which the calm sea glowed 
like molten gold, gradually melting into gorgeous 
purple, L saw a dark ripple ruffling the mirror-like 
surface of the sleeping waters in the east, and gra- 
dually steal down towards where we lay becaimed, 
until I felta light zephyr-like air on the palm of my 
wet hand as Lheld itup. Presently, as the grey cat’s 
paws became darker, and fluttered down stronger 
and nearer to us, and were again withdrawn, and 
shitted about, shooting out and shortening Jike 
streamers, Mr. Peake sung out, “There, there’s 
the breeze at iast, sir, there, there;” and the smal! 
smooth shining canals that divided the® biue shreds, 
of ripples gradually narrowed, and the latter increas- 
ed and came down stronger, until the whole sea to 
windward was roughened into small dark waves, that 
increased as the night fell, until both the Midge aud 
the brig were buzzing along on the course to Havau- 
na before a six-knot breeze. 

The next evening we were under the Moro Cas- 
tle, where we anchored; and at daylight on the fol- 
lowing mornin weran in through the narrow en- 
trance, ang under the tremendous forts that crown 
its high banks on each side, and anchored before this 
magnificent city, this Tyre of the West, while its 
batteries and bastions, with the grinning cannon 
peering through the numberless embrazures, and 
the tall spires and towers, and the highest of the 
houses, and the masts and drying sails of the number- 
less vessels, and their gay flags, British, American, 
F-ench, Spanish, and of almost every country in the 
worid, were glancing brightand fresh in the early 
sunbeams. 


Matthias, the Impostor. 

We annex from the Journal of Commerce, 
a report of the examination of the Impostor, 
Matthias. It will be seen that he has been 
committed for trial. His speeches, in reply to 
the magistrate, bear strong evidence, remarks 
the Commercial, of partial insanity—although 
it is evident that roguery is coupled with the 
hallucination. The Commercial further ob- 


serves— 
“Within the last few years, we have seen indivi- 


duals, both in and out of the Insane Hospital, labours 
ing under the same species of derangement. It is 
but just to say, that Matthias did not commence the 
religious mania which has deluded his followers in 
this city. The peculiar excitement of which he here 
availed himself, began in 1822—’23, and several in- 
dividuals, whose names have not appeared in print, 
and we hope will not, were among its earliest subjects. 
When Matthias came hither, therefore, from Alba- 
ny, an unhappy and unfortunate circle of individuals, 
of both sexes, one of whom was the late Mr. Pier- 
son, and others whose names are before the public, 
were ready to gather round him, and in@ state of 
mind to believe almost any thing. Matthias, how- 
ever, carried them much farther onward in their de- 
lusion. One of the female cirele died soon after- 
wards, and Matthias and her husband, with their 
tollowers, undertook to anoint the body of the de- 
ceased, and raise her from the dead! ‘The delusion 
has truly been an awful one; and were it nota case 
of human infirmity, over which the veil should be 
drawn, we might give a chapter of details—of strange 
dreams and visions—of deep and fearful interest. It 
is ardently to be hoped, however, that the lesson may 
not be without its uses in preventing those excite- 
ments, which, commencing in the purest feeling, and 
for the most holy purposes, extend to other subjects, 
and draw many and often remediless evils in their 


train, 

“XAMINATION OF MATTHIAS, 
Matthias was yesterday examined atthe Up 
Police, before Justice Wyman. N. B. Hall, Esq., 
acted as the prisoner’s counsel. The “ prophet” 
seemed to be extremely subdued in spirit, and an- 
swered the questions put him ina mild low tone of 
voice, ‘The following were the questions put to him, 

and his answers 

0 are, What is your name, age and place of 
irt 
Answer. My name is Matthias, which is the 

name | inherited from my father. 1 am forty six 


‘years of age, and was born at Cambridge, in Wash- 


ington county, State of New York. 

Q. Where is your place of residence, and what 
is your Occupation, profession, or calling? 

A. Lama traveller. Zion Hillis my legal home. 
Tama Jewish teacher—priest of the Most High— 
paeaching, saying and doing all that l do, under oath, 
by virtue of my having subscribed to all the coven 
ants that God has made unto man, from the begin- 
ning up to this time;—chief high priest of the Jews, 
after the order of Melchisedek, being the last cho- 
sen of the apostles, and the first of the resurrection, 
which is at the end of 2300 years alter the buildin 
of Jerusalem by Cyrus, and 1260 after the birth of 
Mahomet, which terminated in 1850,—that being 
the summit of the power of the false prophet. Lam 
now denouncing a judgment on the Gentile, and 
that judgment is to be executed in this age. All 
the blood trom Zechariah till the death of the last 
witness, is required of this generation, and before 
this generation passeth away, this judgment shall 
be executed, Lam myself the spirit of truth, and I 
declare these things, and that the hour of God’s 
judgment is come, 

Q. Did you endeavour to impress the mind of 
Mr. Folger with the truth of what you have stated in 
your last answer? 

A. In my general character of preacher, I en- 
deavour to impress all men with the importance of 
what I have stated in my last answer; but not more 
in relation to Mr, Folger than any other person. 

Q. Did youever tell Mr. Folger that you pos- 
sessed the power of life and death, the remission of 
sins and the salvation of souls; and thatif he believed 
in you, he would be saved, but if he would not, that 
he would be damned? 

A. In my character of preacher, 1 say that my 
person is a trumpet for the spirit of truth to speak 
by, and that this spirit, by this trampet, declares 
that every person must believe in this said spirit of 
truth, and practice obedience,as did Jesus of Nazae 
reth; and this obedience will secure eternal life.— 
My general declaration was, that if they believed in 
the spirit of trath, they would be saved, and if not, 
ihey would be damned. ‘To the question at large, 
I answer No; but I said to all, that they must prac- 
tice obedience in all the branches of the spirit of 
trnth, as it dictates to themselves and those around 
them. 


Q. Did you ever receive any money or property 
from Mr. Folger, and if so, how much, and of what 
description? 


A. In all my preaching, and especially to stran- 
gers, | have always declared that I could receive 
nothing from them as of their property, but if they 
felt as though they had in their possession property 
which they believed belonged to God, and if 
they believe that I was the servant of God, 
then they could give me of that property whatever 
they pleased; and [ have never received any proper- 
ty or money trom any person in any other way since 
I commenced preaching the everlasting gospel. Mr. 
Folger, Mr. Pierson. and Mr. M. frequently de- 
clared to me that they believed 1 was the Father, 
and that I was qualified to establish God’s kingdom 
upon earth, and that Zion Hill was transferred to. 
me; with all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
for that purpose,—including horses, carriages, and 
furniture of the house No. 8 Third street, in the 
city of New York. And it was also agreed that the 
house and lot No. 8 Third street should be convey- 
ed tome; and Mr. Pierson directed a deed to 
made out accordingly, but he died before it was 
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completed. A-bill in Chancery was afterwards filed 
against me, and a ne exeaé obtained, by which it ap- 
peared that I must give seaurity in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars; and I consented to rescind the con- 
tract and restore the property, which I did, as 1 then 
believed I was obliged to do; but I still claim the pro- 
perty as my own, for the purposes which it was origi- 
nally given: that is to say, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing God’s kingdom on earth, and that that was 
the beginning, 

< Did you ever reside in Mr. Folger’s fami- 
ly! 

/ A. I was there a short time previous to the trans- 
fer of the property above mentioned. Mr. Folger 
said to me, ‘*When you feel disposed, come to my 
house and make it your home;” and as near as I can 
recollect, this invitation was given in Jane or July, 
1833, at his office in Pearl street. ; 

Q. Did you, a short time previous to leaving his 
house, receive trom him, or from any member of 
his family, any number of eagles, and if so how 
many? 

A. Ihave received from Mr. Folger, at different 
times, gold, in exchange for bank notes of my own, 
and | believe that about eight hundred dollars was 
in gold of different coins. Some of it was in quar- 
ter, and some of it was in half eagles; and the whole 
umount that I have received from Mr. Folger and 
Mr. Pierson, including a bond and mortage to se- 
cure to Mrs. Folger the sum of about $5000 of her 
own separate estate, is about $10,000, which I have 
paid at different times, in furnishing the establish- 
ment at Zion Hill, and atNo. 8 Third street, for 
which Mr. Folger has the bills in his possession.— 
In commencing the establishment at Zion Hill, and 
also the establishment in Third street, many trans- 
actions took place in money, between Mr. Folger, 
Mr. Pierson, aud myself, in which we frequently 
accommodated each other, as occasion required, and 
in all these transactions I acted as the Father, in 
good faith, in the sense above mentioned, and | 
continued to expend money for those establisliments 
uatil the very day Ileft Mr. Folger’s house. As to 
the five $20 bills mentioned in Mr. Folger’s affidavit 
1 believe it is a mistake; as I have no recollection of 
having received that sum in bills of that denomina- 
tion, but have received from him different sums at 
different times, and at one time in particular, I re- 
ceived the amount of twenty-seven hundred dollars, 
—The prifoner was then remanded.—Jour of Com. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 

TicP I had intended, by the advice of several judi- 
cious friends, not to have noticed any of the state- 
ments of the Impostor Matthias, or the wild rumors 
growing out of the delusion I have been under in 
reference to him; but as the statements made by him 
in his examination before the Police yesterday, as 
published in the morning papers, are calculated to 
injure me seriously, I think it best to deny those 
statements, the object of them with Matthias being, 
no doubt, to crush me if possible. Ihave no objec- 
tion that Matthias, or avy one else, should state the 
whole truth in reference to any transaction of mine, 
but that which is totally untrue, | must protest 
against, and when necessary, meet and refute. 

Matthias stated in his examination yesterday, that 
on one occasion he received from me $2,700; this is 
true, as far as it goes—but the whole truth is this— 
that early in the present year, I sold a property, for 
which the party paid me about three o’clock—too 
late to be deposited in Bank that afternoon. 1 was 
going to Hartford that afternoon inthe steamboat, 
and fearing to take itin my pocket, I left it in his 
charge for safe keeping until my return. which was 
in about forty-eight hours, so that he did in fact re- 
ceive $2,700 trom me, and kept it until I returned, 
when s received it again from him, 


‘The statement about a morgage of $5,000 either 
on my place at Sing Sing, or any other property to 
secure that sum to that estate of Mrs. Folger, is 
totally untrue. No such morgage was ever given, 

As it regards Mr. Pierson having directed that a 
deed of ‘Third-street property shoul: be given, it 
is entirely new to me—and he is not living to state 
what he did say to Matthias. I know nothing ahout 
it, but I do’ not think he ever directed it, forthe sim- 
ple reason that when he is said to have done it, I 
was largely in advance to him in joint speculations, 
and he knew that I felt no disposition to be any 
more so. AIII ask of my friends is to be cautious 
in receiving the statements of this deceitful creature, 
and leave me to manage all my concerns with him. 


To all who are interested 1 can exhibit a perfectly | 


clear statement of my eoncerns, and satisfy them that 
l have and shall act uprightly with all men. 


BENJAMIN H. FOLGER. 
Such papers as published the, police report, will 
oblige ma by publishing this. 


“The execution of Jean O. Brien dit Dereches, for 
the murder of his sister-in-law, took place vesterday 
in the rear of the city jail. The untortonate man 
met his fate with becoming fortitude; but although 
he acknowledged in a few words he addressed to the 
crowd, that his sins bad brought him to his present 
ignominious fate, he made no allusion to the par- 
ticular offence for which he then was about to suffer. 
The young man suffered but little, and the specta- 
tors weretar less numerons than on former occa- 
sions, but the greater preportions were females.— 
His body after hanging the asual period, was handed 
over to the surgeons fur dissection. — Mont, Herald. 


Select Poetry. 


Sing, Sweet Harp. 
From Irish Melodies, by T. Moore, Esq.—Just published. 


Sing, sweet harp, oh sing to me 
Some song of ancient days, 

Whose sounds in this sad memory 
Long-buried dreams shall raise;— 

Some lay that tells of vanished fame 
Whose light once round us shone; 

Of noble pride now turned to shame, 
And hopes for ever gone,— 

Sing, sad harp, thus sing to me, 
Alike our doom is cast, 

Both lost w all but memory, 
We lived but in the past. 


How mournfully the midnight air 
Among thy chords doth sigh, 

As if it sought some echo there 
Of voices long gone by; 

Of chieftains now forgot, who beam’d 
The foremost then in fame; 

Of bards, who once immortal deem’d, 
Now sleep without a name. 

Ja vain, sad harp, the midnight air 
Among thy chords doth sigh; 

In vain it seeks some echo there 
Of voices long gone by. 


Could’st thou but call those spirits round 
Who once in bower and hall, 

Sat listening to thy magic sound, 
Now mute and mouldering all;— 

But no;—they would but wake to weep 
Their children’s slavery; 

Then leave them in their dreamless sleep, 
The dead, at least, are free! 

O bush! sad harp, that dreary tone, 
That knell of treedom’s day, 

Or listening to its death-like moan, 
Let me, too, die away. 


The Ocean. 
BY GEO. W. PRENTICE, 


How beautiful!—from his blue throne on high, 
The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters—and the sky, 

Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of Ocean, like a sheet 

Of flame, is trembling!—the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions!—QOh, ’tis sweet 

To gaze ou Ocean in his hour of peace. 


Years have gone by, since first my infant eyes 
Rested upon those waters. Once again, 

As here I muse, the hours of childhood rise 

Faint o’er my memory, like some witching strain 
Of half forgotten music. Yon blue wave 

Suill, still rolls on in beauty—but the tide 

Of years rolls darkling o’er the lonely grave 

Of Hopes, that with my life’s briglt morning died! 


Look! look!—-the clouds’ light shadows from above, 
Like fairy Islands, o’er the waters sweep!— 

Oh I have dream’d my spirit thus could love 

‘To float forever on the boundless deep, 
Communing with the elements;—to hear, 

At midnight hour, the death-wing’d tempest rave, 
Or gaze, admiring, on each starry sphere, 

Glassing its glories in the mirror wave;— 


To dream—deep-mingling with the shades of eve— 
On Ocean’s spirits, caves, and coral halls, 
Where, cold and dark, the eternal billows heave, 
No zephyr breathes, nor struggling sunbeam falls; 
As round some tar Isle of the burning zone, 

Where tropic groves perfume the breath of morn, 
List to the Ocean’s melancholy tone, 

Like a lone mourner’s on the night-winds borne; 


To see the infant wave on yon blue verge, 
Like a young exgle, breast the sinking sun, 
And twilight dying on the crimson surge, 
Till, down the deep dark zenith, one by one, 
The lghts of heaven were streaming;—or to weep, 
‘The lost, the beautiful, that calmly rest 
Beneath the eternal wave—then sink to sleep, 
Hush’d by the beating of the Ocean’s breast. 


Oh it were joy to wender wild and free 
Where southern billows in the sunlight flash, 
Or Night sits brooding o’er the northern sea, 
And ail is still, save the o’erwhelming dash 
Of that dark world of waters;—there to view 
The meteor hanging from its cloud on high, 
Or see the northern fires, with blood-red hue, 


Shake their wild tresses o’er the startled sky ! 


*Tis sweet, *tis sweet to gaze upon the deep, 

And mase upon its mysteries. —There it roll’d, 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learned to sweep 
The blue profound, and bathe the heavens in gold: 


The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
Heard their first music o’er the ocean rung, 

And saw the first flash of their new-born flame 
Back from its depths in solter brightness flung! 


And there it rolls!—Age after age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of Time, 
Men after men on earth’s cold bosom slept, 
Still there it rolls, unfading and sublime! 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling, 
As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 
As when the Holy Spirit’s boding wing 
Moved o’er the waters of the vast abyss! 


There, there it rolls. —I’ve seen the clouds unfurl 
Their raven banner from the stormy west— 
I’ve seen the wrathful ‘fempest Spirit hurl 
His blue forked lightnings at the Ocean’s breast; 
The storm-cloud pass’d—the sinking wave was 
bush’d— 
Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair— 
Serenely bright the peaceful waters blush’d; 
And beav’n seem’d painting its own beauties there! 


Ocean, farewell!—Upon thy mighty shore, 

1 loved in childhood’s tairy hours to dwell!— . 
But | am wasting—life will soon be o’er, 

And I shall cease to gaze on thee—farewell— 
Thou still wilt glow as fair as now—the sky 

Still arch as proudly o’er thee—Evening steal 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye— 

All be as now—but I shall cease to feel. 


The evening mists are on their silent way, 
And thou art fading;—faint thy colours blend 
With the last tinges of ‘the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend;— 
Farewell!—farewell!—the night is eoming fast— 
In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to swell 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast— 

1 go—I go—dear Ocean, fare thee well! 


THE WATER LILY. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS, 


Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately river queen! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Ota pure heart. 


Bright lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
‘Thou seem’st as ifa spirit meekly brave 
Dweltin thy cell: 


Lifting alike thy head 
OF placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with toam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 


W hat is,like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky thatalabaster cup, 

As to the shower? 


Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The love of woman; quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
Mid life’s dark sea, 


And faith—O, is not faith 
Like thee, too, lily, spreading into light, 
Still buoyantly, above the billows’ might, 
the storm’s breath? 


Yes, linked with such high thought, 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 
‘Tils something there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought: 


Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin shed 


Forth from thy breast upon the river’s bed, 
As from a shrine. 


Marricd. 

On Thursday evening, the 4th ult., in Easton, 
Noi:thampton County, Pa. at the house of Joel 
Jones, Esy., by the Kev. Joseph Huntington Jones, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., the Rev. OSCAR HAK- 
RIS, of ‘Towanda, capital of Bradford ecunty, to 
Miss MARY JOANNA JONES, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr, Amasa Jones, of Wilkesbarre, Wyomimg 
Valley, Luzerne county. 

On ‘Thursday evening, 25th instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, WILLIAM H. KEATING, to ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of the late Dr. Bollmann. 

Uu Wednesday evening, 4th inst. at Woodbury, N. J. 
by the Rev. Charles Williamson, Mr. NELSON WOOD- 


| WAKD, one of the proprietors of the Saturday Courier, to 


Miss ADELINE CHATHAM, daughter of Simon Sparks, 
E-q. of the former place, 

At New Castle, on the 25th inst. by the Rev. Stephen 
W_Presstman, WM. M. MYE&RS, of Pmiadelpiiia, to 
INGETA L. daughter of Jeremiah T. Bowman, Esq. of 
the former place. 

On the evening of the 27th, by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, 
Mr. THOMAS M‘KiLLAC, of New York, to Miss ELIZA 
ROSS, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. C.C. 
Cuylor, Mr. M. H. WATSON, to EMELINE, youngest 
daughter of Wim. Carte, Esq., ail of this city. - 

On Tuesday evening, the J6th inst. by the Rey. Mr. 
Henry Bibighaus, Mr. CHAS. KURLBAUM, w Miss 
CLABA M, SCHWARTZ, boih of this city. 

Iu Bosion, Mr. WM PROCTOR, Jr. of Philadelphia, to 
Miss MARY G. daughter of John Kennedy, Esq, 

On the evening of the 27th uit. by the Rev. kzra Stiles 
Ely, Mr. THOMAS M:‘KELLAN, of the city of New York, 
to Miss ELIZA RUSS, of this city. 

On Monday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, 
Mr. ALEXANDER M-MULLIN, to Miss MARY ANN 
FOX, both of Southwark. 


| 

On Thursday evening, 31st July, by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, GEORGE W. M°COKD, to Miss SUSANNA M, 
SWAIN, all ofthis city. 

On Thursday, 25th ultimo, at Frankford, Pa. by the 
Rev. Jefferson Lewix, Mr. EDWARD SCHOCH, to Miss 
CATHERINE LINDEMUTH, aii of the above place. 

On Mouday evening, 22d mst. by tae Rev. B. Kelier, of 
Germantown, the Rev.8S W. HARKEY, of Williamsport, 
Md tv Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of Mrs. C, Mitman, 
of Piiladelphia. 


GODSHALL, to Mrs. ANN BROWN, both of this city. 

On Monday erening, 29th ultimo, by Squire Black, Mr. 
JAMES CONNOLLY. to Mrs. JANE WiLLIAMS 

On Friday, 26th ult. by the Rev. W. H Furness, MARK 
SAMUEL MANGE, merchant, to Miss ELIZABETH 
JENNINGS, both of this city. 

On the Ist iust. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. SOLO- 
MAN TURNER, to Miss ADELINE KELLY, both of 
this city. 

Un Fourth-day evening, Ist inst. by John Swift, Esq. 
Mayor, by the Friends’ ceremony, JOUN C. WOODWARD, 
to ELIZABETH L. daughter of the late Wim. Horner. 

On Monday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. GEORGE G. THOMAS, to Miss JANE H. daughter 
of the late John Graff, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


Died: 
On Sunday morning, CATHARINE, wife of Stephen 
Sixte. 
On Friday evening, 26th instant, in the 35th year of his 
age, Mr. JOHN M*KNIGHT. 
On Friday, 26th inst. Mr. JOHN KIEM, aged 24 years. 
At Fort Augusta, near Sunvury, Mrs. HU N‘TER, in the 
7th year of her age. 
At St. Croix, on the Sth August, 1834, Mr. FRANCIS L, 
BALDWIN, of yellow fever, in the 22a year of his age, 
sou of the late Lewis Baldwin, and late a resident of this 


cily. 

At Londonderry, Ireland, JOHN HOLMES, Esq. of this 
city, aged 47 years. 

On Monday, 2¥th inst, Mr. WM. HENRY. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morniug, 28th inst. JOHN H. 
DERINGER, Jr. in the Leth year of his age, son of Henry 
Deriuger, ksq. of N. L. 

On Monday morng, 2th inst in the 3ith year of his 
g «. Mr. JOSEPH FAULKNER. 

On Sunday, 28ih inst. Mrs. MARY, widow of the late 
Whitton Evans. 

Un Sunday, the 28th inst. ESTHER ANN HALLO- 
W \ Y, daughter of tha late Jacob Halioway. 

On the 22d inst. after a long and severe iiiness, which 


step-daughter of Joseph Yeager. 
Un Sunday, the f4th insi, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Va.) Captain SILAS E. DUNCAN, of the United States 
avy. 

In Washington City, on the 17th, Miss ELIZA YOUNG, 
in the 18th year of her age, daughter of Thus. Young, of 
Penn Township, county of Philadelphia. 

Lately. in Fluvanna county, Virginia, Mrs. HANNAH 
TILLMAN, aged about 109 years, Her death is thought 
to have been hastened by a fall. The deceased had a sis- 
ter* (Mrs. Elizabeth Austin, mother of Morris Austin, Esq. 
deceased, late of this county,) Who attained the remark- 
able age of 113 years. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 30thu!t. WILLIAM STAFFORD 
RL-BROUGH, in the 19th year of his age. 

On Menday, 29th ult. WLLLIAM FLING, painter, at 
the advance age of 97 years, 

Ou Monday, 29th ult. Mr. CHARLES 8, CLAWGES, 
son of John Clawges, Sen. in the 44th year of his age. 

On Monday, 29th ult. Mrs. ANN FRANCIS. 

After a short illness, in tae 35th yearof his age, Mr. 
WILLIAM MCLUKE. 

On Tuesuay morning, HENRY KOOKEN, in the 48th 
year of his age. 

On Monday, 29th ult. after a lingering illness, which he 
bore vith christian fortitude and resignation, Mr. ED- 
WARD RICE, in the 28th year of his age. 

On the 29th ult. after a short and severe illness, Captain 
PELEG HALL, im the 52d year of his age. 

On Sunday, 28th ult. Mrs. BARBARA GILBERT, in 
the 65th year of her age. 

On Ist inst Mrs. ELIZABETH DEVITT, wife of Tor: 
rence I Devitt, inthe 40th year of her age, after a linger- 
ing illness. 

Ou Wednesday morning, Ist instant, Mr. KENNETH 
STEWART, a native of Giasgow, scotland, in the 36th 
year of bis age. He was a promising artist, and @ warin 
hearted and honest man, , 

On Tuesday evening, 30th ult. afier a short but severe 
illness, Col, JOSEPH STRAUAN, in the 52d jyear of his 
age, 

On Monday, 29th ult. after a short illness, Mrs. MARY 
GEORGE. 

On Monday, 29th ult. after a short illness, Mrs. PRU- 
DANCE MARSHALL. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, of burns, in conse- 
quence of his clothes taking fire, GEORGE EDWARD, 
only sov of Captain G. B. Barrite, aged 5 years. 

Ou Tuesday morning, 30th ultimo, Mr. FREDERICK 
LOUDERBACK 

On ‘Tuesday, 23d ult, of typhus fever, Dr. CHARLES 
P. FAIRLAMB, aged 24 years, a practising Physician of 
the Borough of Chester. 

Ov Wednesday evening, after a short illness, DAVID 
LOU DENSLAGER, son of George Loudenslager, Sen. in 
the 33d year ot his age. 

Suddenty, on Tuesday morning, 30th ult. Mrs. MARY 
WADDEL. 

Alter a short illness, JONATHAN JACKSON, in the 
63d year of his age. 

On Wednesday, after a short and painful illness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude, MAKGAKET, wife of 
John Price 

On Tuesday night, in the 4th year of his age, JOSEPH 
T. son of Joseph Taylor. 

In West Chester, on the 25th instant, Mr. JOHN CAR- 
LISLE, innkeeper, 

in Kittery, (Me.) Leiut. JOSEPH CUTTS, Jr. of the U. 
S. Navy. He shot himself with a pistol, in a fit of insani- 
ty, to which he was subject. He was highly esteemed in 
the navy, as well asin private /ife. 

In South Dedham.(Mass ) on Friday, Mr. NATHANIEL 
SUMNER, aged 45 years. His death is supposed to have 
been occasioned by pposonous matier received into 
system from an ox, Which died out of a drove, and from 
which he, with some others, were engaged in removing we 
skin. All those who were eugaged with him, have beri 
more Or jess affected, and one has been very dangerously 
sick. 

Ow Friday morning, 3d instant, at his residence, No. 173 
Cherry street, SAMUEI. CAKELS, Sen. im the Cotb year 
of his age. 

Ou Timursday evening, 2d inst. WILLIAM WHITB, 


Victualler, in the 5ist year of his age. 


On the 3uth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, Mr. GEORGE | 


she bore with chrisuan patience, Mrs. AGNES M‘NEILL, . 
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